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Welcome  to  the  1990s. 

Ten  years  from  now  we  will  be  welcoming 
a  new  century  .  .  .  and  I  have  a  few  predic- 
tions as  to  what  will  be  happening  at  the 
time.  You  can  make  a  copy  of  this  and  put 
it  into  your  safe  deposit  box  if  you'd  like,  so 
you  can  check  out  my  powers  of  precognition 
when  the  year  2000  rolls  around. 

First,  your  car  will  have  a  CRT  moving 
map  on  the  dash  that  can  pinpoint  your  loca- 
tion to  within  maybe  25  feet  or  so  ...  as 
standard  equipment  if  it's  an  expensive  one, 
as  an  option  if  it's  a  cheapie. 

If  you're  an  outdoorsman  ...  a  hunter, 
hiker,  boater,  bike  rider,  whatever  .  .  .  you'll 
be  able  to  buy  a  handheld  device  that  not 
only  tells  you  where  you  are  to  within  25  feet, 
but  can  also  transmit  that  information  to  re- 
scuers, if  you  need  them. 

Every  commercial  vehicle  in  the  country, 
every  patrol  car  will  be  equipped  with  such 
a  device,  with  the  transmitter,  so  that  its 
location  will  be  known  at  all  times  to  dis- 
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patchers  who  can  recall  or  reroute  them 
when  desired.  You'll  probably  be  set  up  the 
same  way  with  your  private  car  so  your  fam- 
ily can  keep  tabs  on  you  at  all  times. 

You  will  be  able  to  buy  a  black  box  for  your 
airplane  that  can  continuously  pinpoint  the 
longitude,  latitude  and  altitude  at  which  you 
are  flying  to  within  25  feet  or  so  .  .  .  and 
depending  on  how  much  money  you  have  to 
spend,  this  information  can  be  used  for  navi- 
gation, collision  avoidance,  telling  time,  re- 
membering your  anniversary  and  your 
spouse's  birthday  .  .  .  and  who  knows  what 
else. 

All  these  wonders  will,  of  course,  be  driven 
by  the  Global  Positioning  Satellites  currently 
being  blasted  aloft  at  a  rate  of  about  one  a 
month.  The  Russians  are  putting  a  similar 
system  aloft,  and,  in  fact,  are  ahead  of  us  at 


this  time. 

Now,  despite  the  fact  that  you  will  be  able 
to  buy  a  GPS  box  for  your  airplane,  you'll 
only  be  able  to  use  it .  .  .  legally  ...  for  VFR 
flying.  The  FAA,  you  see,  will  still  be  floun- 
dering along  with  such  antiquated  devices 
and  procedures  as  Mode  C  and,  possibly, 
Mode  S  transponders,  TCAS,  radar,  ILS, 
MLS,  voice  communication,  stone  age  com- 
puters and  .  .  .  well,  pretty  much  what  they 
were  working  with  back  in  1990.  All  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund's  unspent  surplus  will  have  risen  to 
around  50  billion  dollars  .  .  .  and  despite  the 
fact  that  we'll  recall  that  Canada,  Japan,  the 
European  Community,  Russia  and  even 
most  third  world  countries  switched  over  to 
GPS  around  1996.  Boy,  it'll  really  be  embar- 
rassing to  be  kidded  about  our  nation's  back- 
wardness by  foreign  visitors  at  Oshkosh 
each  summer! 

Oh,  Lord,  I  hope  I'm  wrong  .  .  .  about  the 
FAA. 
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GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Looking  for  a  special  way  to  remember  an 
aviation  friend  on  a  birthday,  anniversary  or 
other  occasion  .  .  .  or,  maybe  a  unique  way 
to  say  thanks  for  help  on  your  homebuilding 
or  antique  restoration  project?  Give  that  per- 
son a  subscription  to  Sportsman  Pilot  so 
they  will  remember  you  all  year  long.  To 
personalize  your  gift  subscription,  send  us 
your  check,  the  name  and  complete  address 
of  the  recipient  and  we  will  send  out  a  nice 
card  containing  whatever  message  you  want 
to  convey.  There's  no  extra  cost  for  this  ser- 
vice -  and  we  will  start  your  friend's  subscrip- 
tion with  whatever  issue  you  request. 

COPPERSTA  TE  FL  Y-IN 

The  Copperstate  Fly-In  is  a  weekend  cel- 
ebration of  sport  aviation  that  is  held  each 
October  at  the  Casa  Grande,  AZ  municipal 
airport.  Sponsored  by  the  Arizona  council  of 
EAA  chapters  and  manned  by  their  members 
and  their  families,  it  is  always  an  enjoyable 
event  with  a  good  representation  of  home- 
builts,  antiques,  classics,  rotorcraft  and  ul- 
tralights. It's  a  rare  occasion  when  a  front 
line  combat  aircraft  from  World  War  II  is  on 
display,  but  a  lot  of  very  nicely  restored  train- 
ers are  always  there  for  the  Warbird  fans.  A 
truly  regional  event,  showplanes  come  in 
from  as  far  away  as  Seattle  and  Dallas. 

The  1989  Grand  Champion  custom  built 
was,  however,  a  home  grown  product  .  .  . 
and  an  already  famous  one  at  that.  Gary 
Lichte  of  Tucson  had  flown  his  newly  com- 
pleted Glasair  RG  to  Oshkosh  the  previous 
July  and  had  returned  home  with  the  Re- 
serve Grand  Champion  award  for  kit  built 
aircraft  .  .  .  which  is  second  place  in  all  the 


EAA  world  in  that  category.  The  story  behind 
that  award  is  the  fact  that  he  missed  first 
place  by  just  the  slimmest  of  margins.  At 
Copperstate  he  was  not  to  be  denied,  and 
took  home  the  top  award. 

Gary  Lichte  (pronounced  "Light")  is  a  na- 
tive of  Montana  who  has  lived  in  Arizona  for 
most  of  his  adult  life.  He  is  an  elevator 
mechanic  for  the  Montgomery  Elevator 
Company  in  Tucson  .  .  .  and  if  his  aircraft 
building  skills  transfer  to  that  job,  he  must  be 
the  best  one  in  existence. 

Gary  learned  to  fly  nearly  30  years  ago, 
but  like  so  many  young  men  just  starting  a 
family  life,  he  found  himself  flat  broke  by  the 
time  he  was  finished  with  his  course  of  in- 
struction. He  had  to  sell  his  motorcycle  to 
take  his  checkride  for  his  Private  license  .  .  . 
then  had  to  simply  stop  flying  "real"  airplanes 
for  the  next  two  decades  while  he  and  his 
wife  raised  three  daughters. 

With  an  adventurous  streak  in  his  soul,  he 
had  to  be  doing  something  exciting,  so  at 
various  times  over  the  years  he  built  and  ran 
dune  buggies,  raced  motorcycles  .  .  .  and 
when  the  sport  came  along  in  the  1970s,  he 
became  heavily  involved  in  hang  gliding  for 
about  4  years.  Gary  says  he  soared  all  the 
famous  sites  in  the  west,  from  Torrey  Pines 
near  San  Diego  to  his  native  Montana,  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much  ...  but  has  some  dark 
memories  as  well.  The  early  years  of  hang 
gliding,  before  much  science  was  applied  to 
the  design  of  the  gliders,  was  a  bad  time  for 
accidents  and  he  lost  some  good  friends 
along  the  way. 

Once  his  children  were  grown  and  out  of 
the  nest,  Gary  began  thinking  about  reac- 
tivating his  pilot's  license.  He  had  become 
aware  of  homebuilding  by  this  time  and  had 
a  friend  who  was  trying  to  talk  him  into  build- 
ing a  popular  biplane.  Gary  thought  it  over, 


but  decided  he  could  not  justify  a  'round  the 
patch  type  of  machine.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jeani,  liked  to  travel,  so  he  wanted  a  cross 
country  airplane.  That  led  him  to  the  Glasair, 
and  after  a  trip  to  the  Seattle  area  to  see  the 
Stoddard-Hamilton  operation  and  talk  to 
Tom  Hamilton  and  his  crew,  he  placed  his 
order  for  a  kit.  It  would  take  him  7-1/2  years 
to  get  it  flying,  but  when  you  see  the  results 
today  you  instantly  know  why  it  took  so  long. 

There  are  so  many  absolutely  stunning 
Glasairs  around  today  that  it  takes  some- 
thing really  outstanding  to  rise  above  the 
crowd  ...  but  that  is  precisely  what  Gary  has 
done.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  his 
airplane  ...  no  major  modifications,  no  rad- 
ical systems  or  out  of  the  ordinary  instrumen- 
tation. He  just  built  a  well  equipped  Glasair 
RG  exceptionally  well.  World  class  well. 

When  Gary  purchased  his  kit,  all  the 
Glasairs  were  taildraggers  and  that's  the  way 
he  began  building  it.  His  progress  was  slow 
enough,  however,  that  when  the  retractable 
tri-gear  option  became  available,  he  was  still 
at  a  stage  where  he  could  install  it.  He  bit 
the  bullet  and  bought  the  kit  .  .  .  it's  expen- 
sive .  .  .  and  has  never  regretted  the  deci- 
sion. 

Since  this  was  his  first  homebuilt  airplane 
building  project,  Gary  started  out  with  little  in 
the  way  of  a  reference  point  for  the  quality 
of  his  work.  He  built  what  he  thought  was  a 
good  stabilizer,  but  shortly  afterwards  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  a  super 
craftsman  .  .  .  and  promptly  came  home, 
pulled  his  work  apart  and  started  over.  From 
that  moment,  he  resolved  to  do  only  the  very 
best  work  of  which  he  was  capable,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  it  took  .  .  .  which  is  why  he 
spent  7-1/2  years  building  a  kit  that  others 
have  popped  together  in  less  than  a  year. 

There  were  some  relatively  minor  changes 
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.  .  .  electric  flaps,  for  example,  and  a  bulb- 
type  seal  and  Hartwell  latches  for  the 
canopy,  Mooney-type  wing  tips,  improved 
ducting  for  cabin  air,  the  heater  and  the  de- 


VOL.  1,  NO.  4  - 
Champlin  Fighter  Museum,  Pietenpol  Air 
Camper,  Copperstate  Fly-In,  Rose  Para- 
keet, S-2  powered  sailplane,  Stinson  L-5, 
RotorWay,  Inc.,  HAPI  Engines,  1/2  scale 
P-47,  Pima  Air  Museum. 

VOL.  3,  NO.  2  - 
Cruisin'' California  II,  Monocoupe  110, 
RV-3,  RV-4,  1/2  scale  Corsair,  Stagger- 
wing,  Dragonfly,  KR-2. 

VOL.  4,  NO.  1  - 
BD-5,  Sun  'N  Fun  '84,  Al's  Eaglet,  Vaga- 
bond, Stearman  Junior  Speedmail,  Re- 
membering Edgar  Percival,  EZ  Way  To 
Rio,  Hangar  Crawlin'. 

VOL.  4,  NO.  2  - 
California  Cruisin'  III,  Christen  Eagle,  A 
Tale  of  Three  Stinsons  (SM-8A,  SR-5E 
and  108-3),  Helioplane. 

VOL.  4,  NO.  3  - 
Reno  '84,  Profile  of  a  Racer,  Tailwind, 
Smith  Miniplane,  On  the  Price  of  Propellers, 
Travel  Air  B9-4000,  Schapel  UltraWing. 

VOL.  4,  NO.  4  - 
KR-1,  Windrose,  Big  S-T-A,  Piper  Pacer, 
Piper  Pacer  Retrospective,  Osprey  II, 
Farmer's  Pride,  Double  the  Pleasure, 
T-18. 

VOL.  5,  NO.  1  - 
Cactus  Fly-In,  Cessna  195,  Glasair,  Spar- 
tan, VariViggen,  Earl  Ody  (Sportsman 
Pilot  Profile),  FP-101,  Stinson  10-A,  Callair. 

VOL  5,  NO.  2  - 
Cruisin'  California  IV,  Morse  Prowler, 
Fieseler  Storch,  Long-EZ,  Piper  Cubs, 
Pietenpol  Air  Camper,  Luscombe  8F. 

VOL.  5,  NO.  3  - 
Reno  '85,  Dyke  Delta,  Demoiselle,  Davis, 
Aeronca  Chief,  Yale. 


f rosters,  etc.,  but  mostly  the  exemplary  work 
went  into  stock  airframe  components.  The 
instrument  panel  is  a  good  example.  Rather 
than  the  plain  vanilla  panel  most  people  build 


VOL.  5,  NO.  4  - 
Copperstate  Fly-In  Coverage,  Waco  UKC, 
Champlin  Fighter  Museum,  Glasair  RG, 
Super  Cruiser,  Long-EZ,  Q-2,  Cricket. 

VOL.  6,  NO.  1  - 
Jungmeister,  Parasol  Jr.,  Starduster  Too, 
RV-4,  Great  Lakes,  New  Wren's  Nest. 

VOL.  6,  NO.  2  - 
Burlington,  NC/Merced,  CA  Fly-Ins,  Culver 
V,  RV-6,  Stearman,  Wagabond,  DeHavi- 
land  Dragonfly. 

VOL.  6,  NO.  3  - 
Reno  '86,  Keleher  Lark,  Rearwin,  Spear- 
man Special,  Little  Toot,  PT-22,  Luscombe, 
Staggerwing. 

VOL.  6,  NO.  4  - 
Bellanca  14-19,  Long-EZ,  KR-1,  Vaga- 
bond, Bill  Warwick  (Sportsman  Pilot  Pro- 
file), T-34  Mentor,  Meyers  145,  Baby 
Lakes. 

VOL.  7,  NO.  1  - 
Blind  Man's  Bluff,  Saga  of  the  $700  Air- 
plane, Stearman-Hammond  Y-1-S,  BD-4, 
Midget  Mustang,  Pitts,  Harlow  Heaven! 

VOL.  7,  NO.  2  - 
Cruisin',  Jay's  J-3,  Jan  Updike's  Champ, 
Cub  vs.  Champ,  Aberle  Racer,  KR100,  Kit 
Sodergren's  Mustang,  Susan  Dusenbury 
(Sportsman  Pilot  Profile). 

VOL.  7,  NO.  3  - 


.  .  .  even  those  that  look  good  .  .  .  Gary  went 
all  out.  His  primary  goal  was  to  make  the 
instruments  accessible  for  maintenance  and 
removal,  so  he  made  sections  of  the  panel 
quickly  removable.  All  the  plumbing  and  wir- 
ing was  made  long  enough  to  allow  each  of 
the  panels  to  be  pulled  back  into  his  lap 
where  he  could  comfortably  work  on  the 
back  side  of  the  instruments.  (Think  of  the 
times  you've  been  under  the  panel  of  your 
factory  airplane  .  .  .  head  first,  on  your  back 
and  with  your  feet  kicking  the  top  of  the 
cabin  just  trying  to  see  up  into  that  black 
hole  .  .  .  and  you  can  appreciate  how  nice 
Gary's  pull-out  panels  must  be.) 

From  nose  to  tail,  the  RG  is  powered  by  a 
Lycoming  O-320-E2A,  with  high  compres- 
sion pistons  and  heavier  wrist  pins  to  make 
it  a  160  hp  engine.  Gary  overhauled  it  him- 
self and  built  his  own  baffling.  The  constant 
speed  propeller  is  by  Hartzell,  and  the  cross- 
over stainless  exhaust  system  is  the  one 
sold  by  Stoddard-Hamilton.  The  engine  in- 
struments are  the  new  electronic  wonders 
by  Vision  Micro  Systems,  and  most  of  the 
avionics  are  by  King.  The  loran  is  by  North- 
star,  however.  With  TCAs  already  invading 
the  desert  southwest,  Gary  built  in  his  trans- 
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Reno  '87,  Tiger  Destefani,  Yancey's  Yak, 
Dan  Linkous'  P-47,  Bill  Coffey's  Zero, 
Walter  Carson's  CP-65,  Brian  Dalton's 
Travel  Air. 

VOL.  7,  NO.  4  - 
Roy  Wicker  (Sportsman  Pilot  Profile), 
Harold  Porter's  Hiperbipe,  Sorensen  Sea- 
bee,  Grout's  Trojan,  Bob  Muse's  KR-2. 

VOL.  8,  NO.  1  - 
Hugh  McCoy's  BD-5,  Gwinn  Aircar,  Billy 
Pugh's  L-5,  George  Best's  Defiant,  Vro- 
man  Funk  B,  Bob  Wyse's  Starduster, 
Acey  Deucy. 

VOL.  8,  NO.  2  - 
Blackmore  RV-4,  Chuck  Howard's  Long- 
EZ,  Les  Deline's  N3N,  Robert  Jones'  120, 
Roy  McCaldin's  SE5A,  Larry  Ely/Profile. 

VOL.  8,  NO.  3  - 
Reno  '88,  Drollinger  Lancair,  Ferguson 
Vagabond,  Carruthers  Super  Cat. 

VOL.  8,  NO.  4  - 
Copperstate  '88  Fly-In  Coverage,  Bob 
Hasson's  BD-5,  Chub  Trainor's  Howard, 
Flying  the  Questair  Venture  .  .  .  and  the 
RV-6,  Klaus  Savier  Interview,  Flying  Flea, 
Callair. 

VOL.  9,  NO.  1  - 
Book  Review  -  Amy  Johnson,  Woodburn 
Luscombe  8A,  Shirey  KR-2,  C-2/Stagger- 
wing,  Schatzie,  Barringer  Super  Cruiser. 

VOL.  9,  NO.  2  - 
Book  Review  -  Jean  Batten,  Malone/Hath- 
away  Culvers,  Forton  Skybolt,  Speyer 
Glasair  RG,  Burlington,  NC/Merced  '89 
Fly-Ins,  Aeronca  C-3,  Stits  Playboy. 

VOL.  9,  NO.  3  - 
Reno  '89,  Supersonic  Propellers,  Tom 
Aberle,  Ray  Cote,  Staffeld's  Dart,  Tom- 
linson's  Sopwith  Pup. 
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Gary  Lichte 


ponder  and  encoder  right  from  the  start.  All 
the  antennas  are  copper  tape  and  are 
mounted  inside  the  fiberglass  airframe.  He 
also  has  a  Century  I  wing  leveller  and  a  full 


set  of  IFR  flight  instruments  .  .  .  bought  in  a 
sell-off  of  Piper  stock  when  the  Lakeland 
plant  was  being  closed.  The  leather  seat 
upholstery  is  from  Learjet  stock. 

One  function  unique  to  Gary's  RG  is  the 
ability,  with  the  electric  actuation 
mechanism,  to  reflex  the  flaps  about  2  de- 
grees. The  Glasair's  GA(W)  airfoil  was  de- 
signed by  NASA  to  utilize  reflex  in  both  the 
flaps  and  ailerons  for  better  cruise  efficiency, 
so  he  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  at  least  a 
part  of  that  potential. 

Gary  took  7  months  prepping  and  painting 
the  RG  .  .  .  after  completely  disassembling 
the  airframe.  He  used  Imron,  about  $300 
worth  of  sandpaper  and  several  layers  of 
skin  on  his  finger  tips  to  get  the  job  done  to 
his  standards. 

Although  justifiably  proud  of  his  airplane, 
Gary  says  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  project 
is  the  wide  range  of  new  friends  he  and  his 
wife  have  made  over  the  7-1  2  years  it  was 
in  construction.  Now  that  they  have  the  RG 
flying,  one  of  their  goals  is  to  visit  as  many 
of  them  as  possible. 

NATIONAL  WACO  REUNION 

Waco  guru  Ray  Brandly  has  sent  us  the 
dates  for  the  31st  annual  National  Waco 
Reunion.  It  will  take  place  June  28  through 
July  1  at  the  Wynkoop  Airport  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio.  Make  your  reservations  at  the 
Curtis  Motor  Hotel  (just  one  mile  from  the 
airport)  by  calling  1-800/828-7847  (in  Ohio 
call  1-800/634-6835).  If  you  want  more  infor- 


mation about  Wacos  and  or  the  Waco  Reun- 
ion contact  Ray  Brandly,  700  Hill  Avenue, 
Hamilton,  OH  45015,  phone  513/868-0084. 

BUICK  POWERED  SWIFT 

Back  in  the  early  '80s  Golda  and  I  were 
given  a  tour  of  the  North  Las  Vegas  airport 
by  our  long  time  friend  Tommy  Atkinson  and 
one  of  the  interesting  airplanes  we  saw  was 
a  Swift  that  had  been  converted  to  use  an 
aluminum  V-8  out  of  an  early  1960s  Buick. 
Unfortunately,  the  owner  was  not  around 
that  day  so  we  were  unable  to  learn  any 
more  about  it.  As  it  turned  out,  we  were  not 
destined  to  meet  Jess  Meyers  until  this  past 
summer  at  Oshkosh.  We  ran  into  him  again 
in  October  at  the  Copperstate  Fly-in  at  Casa 
Grande,  AZ  where  we  were  able  to  take  the 
photo  you  see  here  and  talk  to  him  a  bit 
about  his  Swift. 

Jess  formerly  worked  as  an  A&P  for  an 
airline,  but  has  operated  his  own  business 
(with  his  father  until  his  retirement)  repairing 
microwaves  and  commercial  cooking  equip- 
ment since  1972.  He  has  a  Commercial 
license,  with  instrument  and  multi-engine  rat- 
ings. 

After  being  inspired  by  Steve  Wittman's 
V-8  powered  Tailwind  in  1975,  Jess  began 
a  developmental  program  that  resulted  in 
the  replacement  of  the  engine  in  his  Swift 
with  a  Buick  V-8  fitted  with  a  belt  reduction 
unit.  That  was  in  1982.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  keeping  the  car  engine  as  stock  as  possi- 
ble, because  only  then  can  the  cost  be  kept 


down.  Any  special  item,  produced  in  small 
quantities,  will  be  quite  expensive.  The  en- 
gine currently  in  his  Swift  has  new  steel  cylin- 
der sleeves  and  forged  pistons,  but  the  rest 
of  its  internal  components,  including  the  en- 
tire valve  train,  are  stock.  A  Mallory  aftermar- 
ket  electronic  ignition  and  automotive  spark 
plugs  he  can  often  buy  on  sale  for  less  than 
a  dollar  each  are  used,  and  the  carburetor 
is  a  standard  Rochester ...  the  overhaul  kit 
for  which  costs  about  $6.00  or  $7.00!  Simple 
straight  exhaust  stacks  scavenge  the  en- 
gine. 

The  two  custom  items  on  the  engine  are 
the  belt  reduction  unit  and  the  radiator.  Jess 
had  the  radiator  built  by  an  outfit  in  South 
Carolina  that  makes  them  for  race  cars,  and 
it  is  mounted,  P-51  style,  on  the  bottom  of 
the  fuselage  near  the  trailing  edge  of  the 
wing.  Coolant  runs  between  it  and  the  engine 
through  one  inch  copper  tubes,  with  the  dif- 
ferent lengths  sweat  soldered  together  just 
like  the  plumbing  in  your  house.  Jess  says 
that  if  he  lived  somewhere  other  than  Las 
Vegas,  which  he  calls  a  "desert  island" 
where  services  like  tube  bending  are  not 
available,  he  would  have  used  much  lighter 
aluminum  tubing.  Rubber  hose  is  used  to 
couple  the  copper  tubes  to  the  radiator  and 
engine. 

The  engine  and  radiator  installations  are 
intentionally  as  simple  as  possible  because 
this  is  merely  a  proof  of  concept  set-up.  The 
Swift  airframe  was  used  as  the  test  bed  for 
the  Buick  V-8  simply  because  Jess  had  one 
available,  and  he  has  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
cutting  it  up  any  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  had  already  been  modified  some- 
what, having  previously  been  fitted  with  a 
150  hp  Lycoming  O-320  and  a  Hartzell  con- 
stant speed  propeller.  When  that  engine  was 
removed,  it  was  weighed  and  compared  to 
the  V-8.  With  everything  ahead  of  the  firewall 
.  .  .  CS  prop,  baffling,  exhaust,  accessories, 
etc.,  it  was  found  to  weigh  a  few  pounds 
more  than  the  Buick  with  a  fixed  metal  prop. 

In  keeping  with  his  desire  to  run  the  V-8 
as  stock  as  possible  for  economy  and  dura- 
bility, Jess  makes  only  a  modest  demand  on 
it  for  power.  The  GM  power  curve  chart 
shows  135  hp  at  3,500  rpm,  which  produces 
a  cruise  of  1 35  mph  at  7,500  feet  using  a  74" 
x  62"  fixed  metal  prop  off  a  Cherokee  180. 
The  Swift  will  indicate  1 45  mph  at  full  throttle 
and  5,500  rpm.  He  says  this  particular  air- 
frame will  not  go  over  150  mph  unless  you 
put  200  hp  in  it,  so  he  is  pleased  with  the 
speed  he  is  getting  with  his  understressed 
Buick. 

Jess  says  one  thing  that  should  be  pointed 
out  is  that  this  series  of  little  aluminum  V-8s 
produce  a  lot  of  low  end  torque  .  .  .  some- 
thing like  343  foot  pounds  at  2,800  rpm.  That 
puts  the  torque  where  you  want  it  for  takeoff, 
he  says,  and  the  horsepower  where  you 
want  it  for  cruise. 

After  progressively  refining  the  engine  in- 
stallation over  a  period  of  nearly  8  years, 
Jess  finally  determined  that  he  had  what  he 
wanted.  Consequently,  he  entered  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  with  Aircraft  Spruce  and 
Specialty  to  market  the  belt  reduction  drive. 
Spruce's  manufacturing  arm,  ACS  Products 
of  Lake  Havasu  City,  AZ,  makes  them  and 
Aircraft  Spruce  does  the  marketing.  The  kit 
includes  the  necessary  machined  brackets, 
pulleys,  driveshafts  and,  of  course,  the  belt. 
He  is  very  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the 


work  that  goes  into  them  and  thinks  the  price 
of  $2,600  is  more  than  competitive.  The 
drives  will  fit  the  aluminum  block  GM  V-8s 
from  the  early  '60s,  late  model  GM  V-6s  and 
the  current  Ford  V-6s.  He  bought  his  engine 
for  $50  and  spent  another  $1 ,200  replacing 
almost  everything  that  moved  within  it  with 
new  parts.  Not  including  the  radiator,  which 
will  vary  with  each  installation,  an  aircraft 
engine  can  be  had  for  less  than  $4,000,  he 
says.  Maybe  under  $3,000  if  a  good  engine 
can  be  bought  that  does  not  need  an  over- 
haul. If  a  new  engine  is  desired,  Britain's 
Rover  car  company  still  builds  them  and 
they  can  be  purchased  at  dealers  here  in  the 
U.  S.  for  reasonable  prices  (about  $1 ,600). 

An  information  pack  on  the  Meyers  engine 
costs  $12.50  and  is  available  from  Jess 
Meyers,  Belted  V-8  Air  Power,  1410  Western 
Ave.,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89102.  The  reduction 
drive  kit  is  available  from  Aircraft  Spruce  & 
Specialty  Company,  201  W.  Truslow  Ave., 
P.  O.  Box  424,  Fullerton,  CA  92632  ...  for 
$2,600,  plus  shipping.  To  order  call  toll  free: 
1-800/824-1930. 

Jess  has  flown  the  Swift  about  250  hours 
with  the  present  engine,  including  the  trip  to 
Oshkosh  and  back  last  summer.  It  runs  like 
a  top  and  burns  between  4.8  and  8  gallons 
per  hour,  depending  on  how  fast  you  want 
to  cruise  and  how  much  money  you  want  to 
spend.  It  has  achieved  all  the  goals  Jess  had 
for  it  when  he  began  the  developmental  pro- 
gram, but  he  notes  that  the  engine  will  not 
reach  its  full  potential  until  a  new  airframe  is 
designed  around  it,  which  brings  us  to  the 
following  . .  . 

AIRCRAFT  SPRUCE 
ANNOUNCES  AIRCRAFT 
DESIGN  CONTEST 

Aircraft  Spruce  and  Specialty  has  an- 
nounced an  aircraft  design  contest  ...  for 
the  express  purpose  of  developing  new, 
modern  designs  around  the  Meyers/Buick 
V-8  engine.  Open  to  anyone,  the  designs 
must  be  original  and  the  sole  work  of  the 
individual  or  group  entering.  The  design  can 
incorporate  one  to  four  seats  and  can  call  for 
any  suitable  construction  materials.  Judging 
will  focus  on  originality,  creativity,  safety, 
purpose,  and  potential  for  ease  of  construc- 
tion and  marketability. 

The  contest  has  three  phases.  The  first 
involves  filling  out  an  entry  form  and  submit- 
ting 3-views  and  projected  design  and  per- 
formance specs.  Full  information  and  dimen- 
sions on  the  Buick  powerplant/reduction 
drive  units  will  be  included  with  official  entrv 
forms.  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  June  1, 
1990.  Each  person  who  submits  an  accept- 
able entry  will  receive  a  $50  gift  certificate, 
good  for  merchandise  in  the  Aircraft  Spruce 
&  Specialty  or  Skyline  catalogs. 

A  panel  of  judges  will  then  review  the  en- 
tries and,  based  on  merit,  will  select  up  to 
five  finalists.  These  five  will  be  invited  to 
draft  working  drawings  of  their  designs  suffi- 
cient for  the  construction  of  a  prototype.  The 
completed  drawings  must  be  submitted  to 
Aircraft  Spruce  by  October  15,  1990.  The 
five  finalists  will  receive  additional  $500  gift 
certificates. 

From  the  five  finalists,  the  judges  will  de- 
termine if  there  is  sufficient  merit  to  declare 
one  or  more  Grand  Champions.  Each  Grand 


Champion  will  receive  a  cash  award  of 
$2,500  ...  and  Aircraft  Spruce  &  Specialty 
reserves  the  right  to  build  a  prototype  of  one 
or  all  of  the  Grand  Champions  and  offer  kits 
for  sale  to  the  public.  The  designer  will  be 
paid  a  royalty  on  each  kit  sold  and  will  re- 
ceive the  first  production  kit  free  of  charge. 

Entry  forms,  complete  contest  rules, 
copies  of  plans  sales  and  manufacturing  a- 
greements  and  complete  specs  on  the 
Meyers/Buick  V-8  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
Aircraft  Spruce  &  Specialty  at  1-800/824- 
1930  (Fax  714/871-7289). 

It's  going  to  be  very  interesting  following 
this  development.  People  have  been  work- 
ing on  aircraft  conversions  of  auto  engines 
for  as  long  as  there  have  been  cars  and 
airplanes,  but  other  than  the  little  VW  pow- 
ered aircraft,  you  can  count  the  successful 
auto  powered  airplanes  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Invariably,  the  best  of  them  were  de- 
signed around  the  engine  .  .  .  designs  like 
Davy  Blanton's  Sport  Racer  and  George 
Morse's  Prowler.  Aircraft  Spruce  is  tak- 
ing the  bull  by  the  horns  and  providing  the 
incentive  for  designers  to  come  up  with  air- 
frames tailored  specifically  for  the  engine  for 
which  they  sell  the  reduction  unit.  We  com- 
mend Jim  Irwin  for  taking  this  important  step 
forward.  If  we  are  to  ever  break  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  of  high  cost  in  aviation,  we 
have  to  have  an  inexpensive  engine  ...  but 
even  an  inexpensive  engine  is  of  little  use 
unless  there  are  airframes  to  use  them  to 
best  advantage.  Jess  Meyers  has  come  up 
with  a  conversion  that  is  working  well  for 
him,  and,  now,  Jim  Irwin  is  putting  the  re- 
sources of  his  Aircraft  Spruce  &  Specialty 
behind  the  effort  to  develop  modern  air- 
frames for  it.  We  hope  they  are  successful 
beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 

ROY  CAGLE'S  ALASKA 

As  we've  noted  in  previous  issues,  Roy 
Cagle  of  Juneau,  AK  always  sends  us  some 
of  his  beautiful  photographs  each  year  with 
his  renewal.  A  couple  of  them  are  presented 
here  ...  a  beautifully  restored  Piper  J-5  Cub 
Cruiser  and  a  modernized  Grumman  Wid- 
geon. 

"The  Cub  Cruiser,"  Roy  says,  "is  so  origi- 
nal that  I  find  myself  walking  around  it  quite 
often,  always  charmed  by  its  classic  and 
plain  lines.  I  guess  it  takes  me  back  to  a 
1941  flight  line  where  I  was  always  trying  to 
scrounge  up  15  minutes  of  stick  time." 

The  J-5  is  registered  to  Sidney 
Heidersdorf  of  Juneau. 

The  Widgeon  is  owned  by  Mike  Mills  of 
Gustavus,  Alaska  and  was  totally  refur- 
bished by  Lindberg  Aircraft  of  Arlington,  WA. 
A  year  ago,  after  failure  of  both  engines,  it 
was  belly  landed  on  a  glacier  in  British  Col- 
umbia where  Mills  and  a  fellow  pilot,  Buddy 
Ferguson,  spent  five  days  awaiting  rescue. 
They  later  returned,  flew  it  off  the  glacier .  .  . 
and,  apparently,  on  to  Arlington  for  the  resto- 
ration. 

Roy  also  had  some  interesting  comments 
on  our  last  (Fall  '89)  issue. 

"Sure  enjoyed  the  articles  about  Staffeld's 
Dart,  and  Tomlinson's  Pup.  Tomlinson's  fly- 
ing career  seems  to  parallel  my  own  quite 
closely  .  .  .  however,  I  haven't  built  a  WW  I 
replica  yet.  If  I  may,  I  will  attempt  to  add  a 
little  to  the  Dart  story.  Back  in  the  early  fifties 
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an  ad  appeared  in  one  of  our  dusting 
magazines  about  a  Dart  kit.  Always  excited 
about  the  Dart,  I  sent  for  information  from  a 
company  in  Sugarland,  Texas.  In  a  few  days 
I  received  a  very  nice  and  complete 
brochure.  It  contained  pictures  of  the  Dart, 
exploded  views,  cut-away  views  of  the  entire 
airframe,  Photos  of  welded-up  fuselages, 
stacks  of  wing  ribs,  tail  feathers,  etc.  This 
was  before  the  homebuilding  movement  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  any  great  degree, 
so  I  was  told  by  CAA  personnel  and  other 
well  meaning  people  that  I  would  have  a 
problem  getting  such  an  airplane  licensed. 
Reluctantly,  I  did  not  follow  up  on  my  inquiry 
until  the  end  of  my  dusting  season,  at  which 
time  there  was  no  answer  to  my  call.  As  I 
recall,  the  complete  airframe  kit  was  about 
$1 ,800.  The  Dart  ad  appeared  in  only  a  few 
issues  of  The  Swat,  a  magazine  on  dusting 
and  spraying.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
photos  and  some  of  the  brochure  stuff  .  .  . 
as  well  as  the  aircraft  parts .  .  .  were  leftovers 
from  the  Applegate  &  Weyant  Company. 
Other  than  a  few  other  ag  pilots  discussing 
the  kit,  I  never  heard  of  it  again." 

Interesting,  eh?  Can  any  of  you  shed  more 
light  on  the  Sugarland,  TX  operation?  Won- 
der if  any  kits  were  ever  built? 

Thanks,  Roy,  for  the  beautiful  photos  and 
the  Dart  info. 

SEAPLANE  PILOT  OF  THE  YEAR 

Congratulations  to  Jim  Sorensen  for  being 
named  the  Seaplane  Pilot's  Association's 
Pilot  of  the  Year  during  the  SPA  annual 
meeting  in  Greenville,  Maine  in  September 
1989.  Jim  and  Dete  Sorensen  and  their 
beautifully  restored  Lycoming  GO-480  pow- 
ered Seabee  were  featured  in  our  Winter 
1988  issue.  They  flew  the  Seabee  from  their 
home  in  Modesto,  CA  to  Sun  'n  Fun  last  April 
and  spent  the  entire  summer  in  the  East 
hopping  from  one  fly-in  and  splash-in  to 
another.  From  what  we  hear,  they  were  just 
barely  under  gross  when  they  finally  headed 
back  to  California  ...  so  loaded  was  the 
airplane  with  all  the  trophies  they  had  won! 
The  SPA  made  a  good  choice  in  Jim  Soren- 
sen as  its  Pilot  of  the  Year,  because  he  and 
Dete  certainly  made  a  lot  of  friends  for  water 
flying  during  their  summer  sojourn.  Our  only 
quarrel  with  the  organization  would  be  with 
their  failure  to  name  Dete  co-Pilot  of  the 
Year  with  Jim.  She  is  a  seaplane  pilot,  too, 
and  shares  all  of  Jim's  adventures. 

Congratulations  to  you  both. 

STILL  MORE  DOLPHIN 
REMEMBERANCES 

Our  piece  on  Coke  Darden's  Douglas  Dol- 
phin in  the  Summer  1989  issue  continues  to 
pull  in  information.  William  F.  "Bill" 
Slaymaker  of  Canton  Center,  CT  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  the  program  book  for  the  Lan- 
caster, PA  Municipal  Airport  dedication  on 
August  17  and  18,  1935,  which  contains  an 
interesting  Dolphin  vignette.  It  was  a  gala 
event  if  there  ever  was  one,  with  aerobatics 
by  Al  Williams  in  his  Curtiss  Gulfhawk;  mili- 
tary formation  fly-bys;  music;  marching; 
speeches  by  local,  state  and  federal  bigwigs; 
the  christening  of  a  TWA  DC-2  as  the  "City 
of  Lancaster"  by  Laura  Ingalls;  passenger 


rides;  parachute  jumping;  paper  cutting  and 
bomb  dropping  contests;  several  lightplane 
races  and  an  aerobatic  contest! 

Another  event  was  a  flight  demonstration 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  "Essowing", 
a  Douglas  Dolphin  piloted  by  Major  E.  E. 
Aldrin  .  .  .  who  was  the  father  of  astronaut 
Buzz  Aldrin.  The  program  noted  that  Major 
Aldrin  had  set  a  world's  speed  record  for 
amphibians  on  May  15,  1935  at  a  speed  of 
159.8  mph.  The  Dolphin  was  quite  an  attrac- 
tions, because  amphibians  weren't  that  com- 
mon at  the  time.  Spectators  were  impressed 
to  see  a  "flying  boat"  landing  at  their  airport 
.  .  .  and,  later,  on  water  at  the  nearby  Safe 
Harbor  hydroelectric  plant. 

The  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society's 
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Journal  recalled  the  dedication  recently  .  . . 
and  noted  that,  "The  'air  traffic  controller'  for 
the  occasion  was  William  Slaymaker  who 
directed  the  planes  using  a  red  and  green 
'light'  gun."  Bill,  in  fact,  was  quite  prominent 
in  the  aviation  community  of  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  A  student  at  Yale  in  the  late  1930s, 
he  hosted  the  Sportsman  Pilot  Association's 
fly-in  to  attend  the  Yale-Navy  football  game 
in  October  of  1 938  and  went  on  to  become 
state  governor  of  the  SPA  for  Connecticut. 
While  still  in  college,  Bill  owned  a  number  of 
airplanes  that  are  very  interesting  to  us 
today.  I'm  currently  putting  the  arm  on  him 
to  tell  us  about  them. 

Meanwhile,  Bill,  thanks  for  the  info  on  the 
Dolphin  and  SPA. 
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BOOK  REVIEW  -  THE  SOUND  OF 
WINGS 

The  Sound  of  Wings,  The  Life  of  Amelia 
Earhart  by  Mary  S.  Lovell  was  published 
in  1989  by  St.  Martin's  Press,  175  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010. 

If  your  reaction  to  this  new  book  is,  "Not 
another  'What  Happened  to  Amelia'  theory" 
.  .  .  take  heart,  because  this  one  is  of  a  com- 
pletely different  stripe.  The  temptation,  in 
fact,  is  to  say  that  here,  at  long  last,  is  the 
final  chapter,  the  last  book  that  needs  to  be 
written  on  Amelia  Earhart.  It  won't  be,  of 
course,  because  until  her  Lockheed  Electra 
is  dredged  up  off  the  ocean  floor  or  someone 
comes  forward  with  irrefutable  proof  that  she 
died  in  some  way  other  than  going  down  at 
sea  with  her  plane,  people  will  keep  coming 
up  with  new  and  increasingly  implausible 
theories  on  her  ultimate  fate  .  .  .  and,  of 
course,  they  will  just  have  to  write  a  book 
about  it.  After  reading  The  Sound  of  Wings, 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  the  last  book  on  Amelia 
Earhart  I  intend  to  read  until  such  revelations 
are  forthcoming. 

Perhaps  the  world  needed  half  a  century 
for  the  emotion  and  hysteria  surrounding 
Amelia's  disappearance  to  fade  .  .  .  and  for 
the  innumerable  theories  regarding  her  dis- 
appearance to  run  their  courses  .  .  .  before 
it  was  ready  for  a  dispassionate  look  at  the 
life  and  times  of  one  of  the  most  universally 
admired  personages  of  our  century.  Perhaps 
it  took  someone  relatively  far  removed  from 
the  scene  to  have  the  objectivity  to  see 
through  some  of  the  conceptions  of  Amelia 
and  her  husband,  George  Putnam,  that 
through  decades  of  retelling  have  taken  on 
lives  of  their  own.  Whatever,  author  Mary  S. 
Lovell  has  come  up  with  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  even  handed  treatment  of  the 
subject  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
Also  the  author  of  Straight  On  Till  Morning: 
The  Biography  of  Beryl  Markham,  Mary 
Lovell  lives  in  England  .  .  .  which  probably 
afforded  her  the  luxury,  following  her  re- 
search trips  to  the  U.  S.,  of  kicking  back, 
cooling  off  emotionally  and  taking  the  time 
to  carefully  consider  all  sides  of  questions 


that  are  still  highly  charged  here  in  the  U.  S. 
At  least  that  is  the  impression  I  got  in  reading 
her  words. 

Mary  Lovell  makes  two  major  contributions 
to  the  Earhart  story:  she  pulls  back  the  veil 
of  time  to  reveal  George  Putnam  as  the  com- 
plete human  being  that  he  was,  and  she 
traces  the  thread  of  an  unhappy  childhood 
as  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  tapestry  of 
Amelia's  adult  life. 

George  Palmer  Putnam  has  often  been 
portrayed  as  a  ruthless  millionaire  who 
exploited  Amelia  for  his  own  gain  and  drove 
her  to  the  point  of  physical  and  mental 
exhaustion  .  .  .  which  ultimately  led  to  errors 
that  killed  her  and  her  navigator,  Fred 
Noonan.  Lovell  believes  otherwise.  She 
maintains  there  was  genuine  love  in  their 
relationship  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  Put- 
nam's unquestioned  promotional  genius, 
Amelia  would  never  have  become  the  legend 
she  is  today.  For  proof  she  points  to  the 
obvious:  all  the  other  pilots  who  made  record 
flights  in  the  1 920s  and  '30s  who  are  virtually 
unknown  today  outside  the  aviation  world. 

The  Sound  of  Wings  indeed  is  as  much 
about  George  Putnam  as  it  is  about  Amelia 
Earhart.  Born  into  a  New  York  publishing 
family,  George  was  a  member  of  what  most 
would  consider  the  privileged  class,  but  he 
was  never  the  fabulously  wealthy  person 
that  legend  has  made  him  out  to  be.  His 
father  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  owned 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  .  .  .  and  each  of  them 
had  several  sons.  George  was  just  one  of 
them,  and  a  younger  one  at  that,  so  although 
he  was  greatly  attracted  to  the  family  busi- 
ness, the  pie  had  simply  been  cut  into  too 
many  slices  by  the  time  he  came  along.  The 
firm  was  not  big  enough  to  take  him  in  as  a 
partner  and  make  him  wealthy  and  secure 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  George  knew  from 
childhood  that  he  would  eventually  have  to 
get  out  and  make  his  own  way  in  life.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  he  was  more  than  suited  for 
the  task.  Seemingly  born  with  a  strong  en- 
trepreneurial bent  and  the  boldness  of  a 
riverboat  gambler,  he  made  his  move  in 
1 909  at  the  tender  age  of  21 .  Central  Oregon 
was  just  being  opened  up  at  the  time  and 
was  still  a  "wild  frontier"  by  civilized  eastern 
standards.  Precisely  the  challenge  George 
was  looking  for,  he  made  his  way  by 
stagecoach  to  the  little  town  of  Bend,  OR 
and  spent  the  next  6  years  of  his  life  there. 
He  began  working  as  the  town's  PR  man 
and  wasted  no  time  in  putting  Bend  on  the 
map  ...  but  perhaps  inevitably  he  shortly 
gravitated  to  the  publishing  business,  buying 
out  the  town's  newspaper,  the  Bend  Bulle- 
tin. In  the  years  that  followed,  he  made  the 
paper  a  financial  success,  was  elected 
mayor  .  .  .  and  in  1915  became  the  private 
secretary  to  the  governor  of  Oregon  ...  a 
position  that  was  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
lieutenant  governor.  Along  the  way  he  had 
also  married  Dorothy  Binney,  who  was  weal- 
thy (Crayola  crayons),  and  had  sired  a  son, 
David  Binney  Putnam. 

Seemingly  launched  on  a  meteoric  career, 
George  was  to  see  his  course  suddenly 
changed  in  1918  when  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  died  during  a  great  flu  epidemic  that 
swept  the  continent.  This  put  George  into 
the  driver's  seat  back  in  New  York  in  the 
family's  publishing  business,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  leave  his  life  and  business  in- 
terests in  Oregon  behind  and  move  right  into 


the  publisher's  office  at  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  shouldering  two  cousins  aside  who 
had  been  with  the  firm  for  years.  His  uncle, 
George  Haven  Putnam  was  the  real  force  in 
the  company,  but  getting  on  in  years,  he  was 
willing  to  have  his  brash  and  very  ambitious 
nephew  take  over  the  reins. 

For  the  next  12  years,  George  Putnam 
would  set  the  publishing  world  on  its  collec- 
tive ear.  Overnight,  he  turned  a  conservative 
old  firm  into  what  many  considered  to  be  a 
scandalous  enterprise  aimed  only  at  making 
money  by  any  devious  means  at  hand.  Not 
content  to  simply  publish  books  that  authors 
wrote  in  their  own  good  time,  George  came 
up  with  a  completely  new  phenomenon  .  .  . 
what  he  called  the  "fabricated"  book.  He 
would  get  an  idea,  then  hire  someone  to 
write  a  book  around  it,  usually  in  just  a  few 
weeks.  What  he  was  doing,  of  course,  was 
applying  his  newspaper  and  public  relations 
experience  to  books.  Whenever  some  event 
of  national  significance  or  interest  took  place, 
George  could  be  counted  on  to  be  the  first 
to  get  a  book  on  the  subject  published. 
Needless  to  say,  they  were  usually  far  from 
being  great  literature,  but  they  usually  made 
money  for  a  short  time  .  .  .  and  by  then 
George  had  a  new  pot  boiler  coming  off  the 
presses. 

In  the  mid  1920s  George  came  to  realize 
that  the  public  had  a  great  appetite  for  explo- 
ration and  adventure  ...  so,  naturally,  he 
plunged  into  that  arena.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  great  arctic  and  antarctic  explorations, 
ocean  exploration  and,  shortly,  aviation  re- 
cord flights.  Over  the  next  few  years,  George 
would  be  publishing  books  by  Richard  Byrd, 
Charles  Lindbergh  and  many  other  notables 
.  .  .  including,  of  course,  Amelia  Earhart.  He 
even  got  in  on  the  action  himself,  leading  a 
couple  of  expeditions  into  the  arctic.  Each  of 
them  resulted  in  numerous  articles  and 
books  and  served  to  enhance  his  own  notor- 
iety .  .  .  which,  in  turn,  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  beat  out  his  competition  for  the  services 
of  new  authors. 

Amelia  Earhart ...  at  least  her  public  per- 
sona .  .  .  would  in  a  very  real  sense  be  the 
"invention"  of  George  Putnam.  In  the  spring 
of  1 928  he  heard  a  rumor  that  another  trans- 
atlantic flight  was  being  planned,  and  since 
they  were  still  surefire  fodder  for  his  quickie 
books,  he  sent  out  several  of  his  associates 
to  see  if  a  worthwhile  story  was  involved. 
Indeed  it  was,  he  soon  learned.  A  wealthy 
Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Amy  Guest,  was  trying 
to  organize  a  flight  which  would  make  her 
the  first  woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic.  She  would 
only  be  a  passenger,  but  she  would  still 
make  history.  By  the  time  Putnam's  as- 
sociates came  on  the  scene,  however,  Mrs. 
Guest's  family  had  talked  her  out  of  making 
the  trip  herself,  but  still  determined  to  see 
the  flight  made,  she  was  now  willing  to  have 
another  woman  take  her  place.  Instantly  cog- 
nizant of  the  publicity  (and  book  sales)  that 
could  be  reaped  by  a  woman's  participation, 
George  became  a  participant  in  the  en- 
deavor. One  of  his  tasks  was  to  select  Amy 
Guest's  substitute  .  .  .  and,  as  the  world 
knows,  that  turned  out  to  be  Amelia  Earhart. 

Amelia  had  been  born  in  Atchison,  Kansas 
in  1 897,  the  oldest  child  of  an  up  and  coming 
attorney  .  .  .  and  the  grandaughter  of  a  prom- 
inent and  wealthy  judge.  Her  early  childhood 
was  a  privileged  and  pampered  existence, 
with  constant  attention  from  indulgent  par- 
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KB-3  and  a  two-place  Parsons  Trainer  pow- 
ered with  an  Italian  Arrow  engine.  He  will 
scout  ahead  of  the  expedition  in  search  of 
the  best  routes  across  the  ice,  interesting 
features  on  the  frozen  landscape,  etc.,  but 
mostly  will  be  carrying  video  cameras  aloft 
for  filming. 

It's  summer  in  Antarctica,  but  that  is  a 
relative  term.  It  will  still  be  below  zero  most 
of  the  time,  day  and  night.  My  buddy  Ken, 
sitting  out  there  in  the  fully  exposed  seat  of 
a  gyroplane,  is  going  to  return  home  with  a 
completely  new  perception  of  the  concept  of 
wind  chill  factor!  Do  I  wish  I  could  have  gone 
down  there  with  him?  No-o-o-o-o-o  way! 
After  spending  the  past  21  winters  in  Wis- 
consin, this  ol'  Southern  boy  has  no  desire 
whatever  to  find  out  what  it's  like  where  it's 
even  colder. 

We'll  have  some  hot  chocolate  waiting  for 
Mr.  Ken  when  he  return! 


ents  and  doting  grandparents.  Unfortunately, 
all  the  sweetness  of  her  early  years  would 
only  serve  as  bitter  contrast  for  what  was  to 
follow  in  her  teens.  Her  father,  Edwin 
Earhart,  became  an  alcoholic  and  all  too 
quickly  the  family's  fortunes  began  to  slide. 
From  the  time  Amelia  was  10  years  old,  the 
Earharts  were  almost  constantly  on  the 
move  ...  to  Des  Moines,  to  St.  Paul,  MN,  to 
Chicago,  to  Kansas  City.  Each  move  was  a 
lowering  of  status  for  the  family,  brought  on 
by  Edwin's  inability  to  keep  a  job.  Ultimately, 
Amelia's  mother,  Amy,  divorced  her  hus- 
band ...  in  an  age  when  divorce  was 
frowned  upon  by  society. 

All  of  this,  coming  in  Amelia's  most  impres- 
sionable years,  left  deep  emotional  scars 
but  did  not  break  her  spirit.  She  was,  in  fact, 
a  very  tough  cookie,  in  today's  parlance,  and 
increasing  adversity  simply  made  her  more 
and  more  determined  to  turn  her  life  around. 
She  did,  however,  have  a  problem  in  her 
early  years  of  adulthood  ...  a  problem  de- 
ciding what  she  wanted  to  do,  what  she 
wanted  to  become.  This  was  unusual  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  a  time  in  which  a 
young  woman  was  expected  to  become  a 
wife  and  mother,  period.  This  was  not  going 
to  be  her  lot  in  life,  Amelia  had  already  de- 
cided ...  at  least  not  until  it  could  be  on  her 
terms.  She  had  seen  her  mother  as  a  victim 
of  society's  expectations,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  it  to  happen  to  her.  Con- 
sequently, she  drifted  for  several  years  from 
college  to  jobs,  back  to  college  again  and 
back  to  other  jobs.  She  seems  to  have  been 
torn  between  altruism  and  and  her  own  self 
interest,  as,  for  example,  when  in  1917  she 
abruptly  dropped  out  of  school  to  become  a 
nurse's  aide  at  a  military  hospital  in  Toronto, 
performing  the  most  menial  of  tasks  in  the 
fulfilling  knowledge  that  she  was  helping 
ease  the  suffering  of  World  War  I  soldiers 
shipped  home  from  the  battlefields  of 
Europe. 

She  finally  discovered  what  she  wanted  to 
do  with  her  life  in  1920  when  she  was  23 
years  old.  During  one  of  her  parent's  fre- 
quent reconciliations  before  they  finally  di- 
vorced, Amelia  was  living  with  them  in  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  and  chanced  to  attend  an  air 
show.  The  very  next  day  she  took  her  first 
airplane  ride  .  .  .  with  Frank  Hawks,  of  all 
people  .  .  .  and  would  later  write,  "As  soon 
as  we  left  the  ground  I  knew  I  myself  had  to 
fly." 

She  did  indeed  learn  to  fly  ...  taught 
largely  by  Neta  Snook  .  .  .  and  eventually 
bought  a  little  biplane  from  Bert  Kinner. 
Amelia  was  not  a  natural  pilot  and  took  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  to  solo.  She 
doggedly  stuck  to  her  flying,  however,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1922  set  a  woman's  altitude 
record.  One  of  her  problems  was  simply  the 
fact  that  she  could  not  afford  to  fly  very  often. 
The  Kinner  "Canary",  as  Amelia  called  it, 
was  paid  for  largely  with  money  from  her 
mother's  inheritance,  but  flying  time  came 
out  of  the  meager  salary  she  earned  at  vari- 
ous jobs. 

In  1923,  after  an  ill-advised  investment 
depleted  what  remained  of  her  mother's  in- 
heritance, Amelia  sold  the  Kinner  to  help  out 
with  family  finances.  She  had  recommended 
the  investment  and  had  terrible  pangs  of 
guilt.  For  a  couple  of  years  she  worked  day 
and  night  at  all  sorts  of  jobs  .  .  .  even  driving 
a  truck  ...  in  an  attempt  to  recoup  the  family 


KEN  BROCK,  ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORER 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  our  friends  Ken 
and  Marie  Brock  of  Anaheim,  CA  often  ac- 
company us  on  our  missions  to  collect  mate- 
rial for  Sportsman  Pilot.  On  January  12, 
however,  Ken  departed  on  an  adventure 
without  us  .  .  .  without  Marie  .  .  .  strictly  solo. 
He  boarded  an  airliner  that  day  in  LA,  flew 
to  Santiago,  Chile  and  from  there  to  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent .  .  .  probably  Punta  Arenas  (we  weren't 
sure  when  this  was  being  written).  From 
there  he  was  scheduled  to  go  by  supply  ship 
across  what  is  considered  the  roughest 
stretch  of  ocean  in  the  world  (urp!)  to  Antarc- 
tica to  join  an  expedition  called  "Ice  90."  His 
role  for  about  a  month  and  a  half,  possibly 
longer,  will  be  to  serve  as  the  pilot  of  a  couple 


financial  situation,  but  was  never  able  to  get 
ahead.  Finally,  after  her  parent's  divorce, 
she  moved  back  east  to  Boston  and  took  a 
job  as  a  social  worker  in  a  settlement  house. 
She  labored  there  for  two  years,  just  able  to 
make  ends  meet  .  .  .  and  then  one  day  in 
April  of  1927  the  phone  rang,  and  the  voice 
on  the  other  end  asked,  "Would  you  like  to 
be  the  first  woman  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic?" 

The  float  equipped  Fokker  Tri  Motor 
"Friendship"  took  off  from  Trepassey  Bay, 
Newfoundland  of  June  17,  1928,  piloted  by 
Bill  Stultz  and  Lou  Gordon.  In  the  cabin, 
squeezed  in  between  two  big  fuel  tanks,  sat 
a  young  woman  about  a  month  short  of  her 
31st  birthday  ...  a  woman  who  before  the 
flight  had  made  out  a  will  that  listed  her 
assets  as  one  very  well  used  car  and  ten 
shares  in  the  Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor 
Company  .  .  .  and  debts  that  exceeded  the 
value  of  both.  20  hours  and  49  minutes  later 
the  airplane  touched  down  in  the  harbor  of 
Burry  Port,  South  Wales  .  .  .  and  never  again 
would  Amelia  Earhart  be  able  to  walk  a  street 
of  the  civilized  world  without  being  recog- 
nized. Over  the  next  few  weeks,  her  picture 
appeared  in  probably  every  newspaper  in 
the  world,  she  was  wined,  dined  and  hon- 
ored by  English  society  and  was  even  able 
to  buy  an  airplane,  the  Avro  Avian  England's 


Lady  Heath  had  flown  from  South  Africa  to 
the  British  Isles. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  U.  S.  Amelia  began 
a  whirlwind  tour  of  major  cities,  where  huge 
parades  and  banquets  were  held  in  her 
honor.  She  was  in  demand  everywhere  as  a 
speaker,  was  asked  to  endorse  all  manner 
of  products,  dedicate  buildings  and  parks 
and  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  seemingly  end- 
less high  society  affairs,  many  of  which  were 
staged  strictly  in  her  behalf.  Job  offers  rolled 
in  ...  at  salaries  that  must  have  made  the 
former  $35  per  week  social  worker  gulp  in 
astonishment  .  .  .  and  behind  it  all,  the 
speaking  tours,  endorsements,  the  constant 
publicity,  was  George  Palmer  Putnam.  He 
turned  every  trick  of  his  trade  in  order  to 
allow  Amelia  to  cash  in  on  her  sudden  fame 
.  .  .  and,  of  course,  to  collect  his  own  man- 
agement fees. 

Putnam  was  probably  well  pleased  with 
the  success  of  his  promotion  of  Amelia,  but 
no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  it  would  not 
last.  Aviation  records  were  being  broken 
every  week  in  1928,  and  today's  hero 
basked  in  the  public's  favor  only  until  the 
next  one's  name  was  emblazoned  across 
the  headlines.  Putnam  knew  the  speaker's 
fees  and  endorsements  would  quickly  vanish 
unless  he  could  somehow  manage  to  keep 
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Amelia's  name  in  the  headlines.  This  would 
require  tireless  work  on  his  part  and  periodic 
new  flights  by  Amelia  ...  he  knew  this  and 
so  did  she. 

Perhaps  driven  by  the  spectre  of  her  fam- 
ily's problems  and  the  hand  to  mouth  finan- 
cial situation  she  had  been  enduring  just 
prior  to  the  transatlantic  flight,  Amelia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  more  than  willing  par- 
ticipant in  George's  schemes.  Mary  Lovell 
has  found  what  she  considers  abundant  evi- 
dence that  Amelia  not  only  understood  and 
approved  of  Putnam's  promotional  efforts, 
but,  in  fact,  enjoyed  the  notoriety.  She  de- 
veloped into  an  excellent  speaker  and  a 
reasonably  proficient  writer.  The  latter  was 
important  because,  of  course,  all  of  her 
major  flights  resulted  in  books  .  .  .  published 
by  George  Palmer  Putnam. 

Amelia  and  George  understood,  but  not 
everyone  else  did.  The  constant  media  at- 
tention, the  endless  speaking  tours  and  pub- 
lic appearances  began  to  wear  thin  in  the 
aviation  world,  particularly  among  other 
women  pilots  who  probably  envied  her  suc- 
cess. Those  who  knew  Amelia  personally 
liked  her  and  found  her  a  normally  low  key, 
warm  personality  strangely  out  of  step  with 
her  frenetic  public  persona.  There  could  be 
only  one  logical  explanation,  they  reasoned 
...  the  devil  made  her  do  it,  and,  of  course, 
her  devil  was  her  cold,  heartless,  abrasive, 
money  grubbing  manager,  George  Putnam. 

It  was  easy  for  people  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Both  George  and  Amelia  had 
their  idiosyncracies,  one  of  which  was  ignor- 
ing the  clock  and  the  calendar  when  they 
were  deeply  involved  in  some  activity. 
Amelia,  for  example,  would  often  go  on 
speaking  tours  that  had  her  booked  in  differ- 
ent cities  on  successive  days  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Most  would  be  scheduled  for  early 
evening,  so  she  adopted  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing immediately  after  an  engagement,  driv- 
ing all  night  and  often  part  of  the  following 
morning  to  the  next  city,  then  sleeping  during 
the  afternoon.  She  would  awaken  in  time  for 
her  talk,  after  which  she  would  speed  off  into 
the  night  once  more.  Naturally,  this  led  "nor- 
mal" people  to  conclude  that  poor  Amelia 
was  being  mercilessly  driven  to  exhaustion 
by  the  evil  Putnam. 

Such  stories  were  all  the  more  believable 
because  the  public  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  George  was  fabulously  wealthy.  Obvi- 
ously he  did  not  need  his  promotional  fees, 
so  why  did  he  treat  poor  Amelia  so  badly? 
Only  a  greedy,  heartless  monster  would  be 
capable  of  such  villainy,  many  concluded. 

What  they  did  not  know  was  that  George 
Putnam  was  not  the  King  Midas  he  was 
reputed  to  be.  In  1929  as  Amelia's  star  was 
on  the  ascendency,  he  was,  in  fact,  suffering 
some  serious  financial  setbacks.  The  stock 
market  crash  of  1929  severely  depressed 
the  publishing  business  as  it  did  almost  all 
others,  but  even  worse  for  him,  his  uncle 
George  Haven  Putnam  died  in  February  of 
1930.  A  shrewd  businessman,  the  elder  Put- 
nam had  anticipated  the  stock  market  crash 
and  had  pulled  his  money  out  of  the  family 
business  in  advance  of  the  debacle.  This  left 
the  company  with  severe  cash  flow  problems 
which  George  was  struggling  to  deal  with 
even  as  he  was  enjoying  great  success 
promoting  Amelia's  career.  When  his  uncle 
died,  George's  cousin  took  his  place  in  the 
firm  .  .  .  and  with  the  money  he  inherited 


from  his  father,  threatened  to  take  over  the 
management  duties  from  George.  After  a 
heated  family  row,  George  sold  his  relatively 
small  interest  in  the  company  to  his  cousin 
and  walked  away  from  the  source  of  wealth, 
power  and  influence  he  had  enjoyed  for  the 
past  12  years.  He  would  always  have  irons 
in  the  fire  and  his  fortunes  would  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  years  ahead,  but  the  plain  truth 
is  that  from  1930  until  Amelia's  death  in 
1937,  George  had  no  steady  source  of  in- 
come such  as  he  had  enjoyed  when  he  was 
running  the  family  publishing  house.  He  and 
Amelia  .  .  .  they  were  married  in  February  of 
1931  ...  needed  each  other  to  maintain  the 
lavish  life  style  they  led  in  those  Depression 
years. 

Amelia's  great  flights  are  well  known  to 
aviation  buffs  .  .  . 

•  The  first  person  to  cross  the  U.  S.  and 
return  in  an  autogiro  (1931). 

•  The  first  woman  and  second  person  to 
fly  the  Atlantic  solo,  which  made  her  the  first 
person  to  fly  it  twice  (1932). 

•  The  first  person  to  fly  solo  from  Hawaii 
to  California  (1935). 

•  The  first  person  to  fly  solo  from  California 
to  Mexico  City  (1935). 

•  Set  numerous  speed  and  altitude  re- 
cords. 

In  each  instance,  it  was  George  Putnam 
who  somehow  shook  loose  the  money  for 
very  expensive  airplanes  like  Lockheed 
Vegas  and  Electras,  signed  up  sponsors, 
negotiated  contracts,  made  arrangements 
for  fuel  and  accommodations,  planned  and 
managed  all  the  publicity  .  .  .  and  afterwards, 
arranged  the  speaking  tours,  the  publishing 
and  promotion  of  the  books,  articles,  etc. 
That  left  Amelia,  as  a  cynic  noted,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  except  put  her  life  on  the  line.  Of 
course  she  risked  all  every  time  she  opened 
the  throttle  of  an  airplane  filled  to  the  gunnels 
with  gasoline,  but  Mary  Lovell's  contention 
is  that  she  never  would  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity had  it  not  been  for  George  Putnam's 
promotional  genius.  There  were  many  other 
great  women  pilots  in  that  day  and  many  of 
them  had  managers  ...  but  none  were  the 
equal  of  George  Palmer  Putnam.  For  all  his 
faults,  and  he  had  them  in  abundance,  he 
was  the  best  at  what  he  did. 

Lest  you  conclude  that  The  Sound  of 
Wings  is  only  about  the  business  and  prom- 
otional aspects  of  Amelia  Earhart's  life,  fear 
not  .  .  .  all  the  good  airplane  stuff  is  there 
also.  We  have  concentrated  upon  the  former 
in  this  review  because  that  is  what  makes 
this  book  unique.  Aviation  was  the  focus  of 
Amelia's  adult  life  and  it  is  as  adequately 
dealt  with  by  Mary  Lovell  as  editors  would 
probably  allow  in  a  book  intended  for  the 
general  public.  There  is  never  enough  about 
airplanes  and  flying  for  readers  like  us,  but 
it  is  adequate  in  this  one. 

As  you  would  expect,  a  lot  of  ink  is  ex- 
pended on  Amelia's  last  flight,  including 
summaries  of  the  "other"  theories  on  her 
disappearance.  Mary  Lovell  believes  that  the 
notion  that  Amelia  was  on  a  secret  spy  mis- 
sion over  Japanese  occupied  territory  has 
pretty  well  been  discounted.  Documentation 
exists,  she  says,  to  prove  that  a  "Secret" 
classification  of  information  on  the  flight  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration  .  .  .  which  has 
been  the  basis  for  such  an  allegation  . . . 
was  merely  a  personal  favor  requested  by 
the  Putnams,  rather  than  something  of  a 


more  sinister  purpose.  Amelia  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  were  friends,  and  it  appears  that 
the  First  Lady's  good  offices  were  used  by 
George  to  keep  the  advanced  planning  quiet, 
so  that  when  Amelia  was  finally  on  her  way, 
he  would  have  a  leg  up  in  his  management 
of  the  news.  Lovell  is  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  Amelia  simply  ran  out  of  fuel  near  How- 
land  Island  and  ditched  into  the  ocean,  but 
concedes  at  least  the  possibility  that  she 
might  have  made  it  to  Japanese  held  islands. 
One  of  the  problems  that  keeps  the  "other" 
theories  alive  is  the  fact  that  no  one  knows 
precisely  how  much  fuel  Amelia  had  on 
board  when  she  left  Lae,  New  Guinea  .  .  . 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  she 
could  have  flown,  even  in  a  no-wind  condi- 
tion (and  discounting  all  the  other  factors 
such  as  power  settings,  leaning,  deviations 
from  course,  etc.,  etc.).  Otherwise,  it's  all 
there  ...  the  confusing  radio  communica- 
tions between  Amelia  and  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  ships,  the  search  effort  after 
she  was  presumed  down  .  .  .  and  all  that  has 
subsequently  transpired.  And  for  those  who 
like  to  have  all  the  loose  ends  tied  up,  Lovell 
takes  her  readers  on  through  to  the  end  of 
George  Putnam's  life.  He  was  married  twice 
more,  served  as  an  intelligence  officer  for  a 
B-29  unit  in  China  during  the  latter  stages  of 
World  War  II  and  finally  died  on  January  4, 
1 950  at  the  age  of  63.  He  and  his  fourth  wife 
had  settled  into  a  life  involving  two  homes. 
They  spent  the  summers  in  a  former  lodge 
on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Whitney  ...  at  the  9,000 
ft.  level  .  .  .  near  Lone  Pine,  CA  and  spent 
winters  at  Stove  Pipe  Wells  in  nearby  Death 
Valley.  While  in  China,  George  had  con- 
tracted a  kidney  infection,  and  it  is  likely  that 
lingering  complications  eventually  claimed 
him.  He  died  in  a  hospital  at  Trona,  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Sound  of  Wings  is  highly  recom- 
mended reading.  All  the  major  book  stores 
are  currently  stocking  it,  usually  in  their  "best 
seller"  section. 

EXPORT.  .  .  THEN  IMPORT 

There  was  a  time  when  many  in  aviation 
were  predicting  that  because  of  the  product 
liability  situation  in  the  U.  S.,  our  lightplane 
industry  would  eventually  go  the  way  of  the 
U.  S.  auto  industry  .  .  .  clobbered  by  imports 
from  other  countries.  It  probably  will,  but  with 
a  heretofore  unexpected  twist.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  that  the  designers  of  the  most  ex- 
citing new  aircraft  around  today,  the  Amer- 
ican homebuilt  kit  producers,  are  setting  up 
operations  abroad  and  are  shipping  kits  back 
for  sale  in  the  U.  S.  This  allows  them  to  take 
advantage  of  lower  labor  costs  and  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  the  U.  S.  legal  sys- 
tem. 

Now,  a  new  element  has  surfaced  in  this 
situation.  The  Kitfox  and  Lancair  manufac- 
turers .  .  .  and  possibly  others  ...  are  begin- 
ning the  process  of  certifying  their  aircraft  in 
other  countries,  which  means  they  will  be 
able  to  import  ready-to-fly  airplanes  for  those 
who  do  not  have  the  time  or  incentive  to 
build  them.  Lance  Neibauer  and  Bob  Schaef- 
fer,  for  example,  have  created  a  new  com- 
pany in  the  Phillippines,  Aviation  Composite 
Technology  (ACT),  and  are  currently  certify- 
ing the  Lancair  320  there.  Lance,  who  was 
introduced  to  Sportsman  Pilot  builders  in 
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our  Winter  1983  issue  after  his  completion 
of  a  very  fast  KR-2  and,  later,  while  he  was 
still  in  the  construction  stage  of  the  prototype 
Lancair,  has  rapidly  progressed  to  the  point 
where  he  will  soon  complete  a  4-place  Lan- 
cair capable  of  250  mph  at  25,000  ft.  That 
may  be  followed  by  an  Allison  250  turboprop 
version  .  .  .  with  a  pressurized  cabin! 

The  message  that  literally  screams  to  be 
aired  is  that  all  this  commercial  activity, 
which  will  be  a  boon  to  aviation  worldwide, 
was  made  possible  by  the  freedom  to  be 
creative  allowed  by  the  FAA's  rules  on 
homebuilding.  No  matter  what  kinds  of  future 
changes  are  made  in  certification  rules,  the 
homebuilt  regulations  should  always  be  left 
intact  to  serve  as  the  fertile  seed  bed  for  the 
ideas  of  aspiring  new  designers  and  entrep- 
reneurs. 

LAMINAR  MAGIC 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  with  us  as 
subscribers  since  our  first  year  of  publication 
may  recall  that  in  the  Winter  1 982  issue  we 
featured  Alex  Strojnik's  new  self-launching 
sailplane,  the  S-2.  A  very  clever  design,  it 
incorporated  all  sorts  of  innovations  .  .  .  like 
a  spar  consisting  of  an  aluminum  C-section 
beam  with  off  the  shelf  carbon  fiber  rods 
bonded  into  its  four  corners.  A  great  deal  of 
effort  went  into  achieving  as  much  laminar 
flow  as  possible  over  the  front  portion  of  the 
pod-type  fuselage,  as  well  as  the  flying  sur- 
faces. To  Alex,  drag  was  an  ugly,  evil  thing 
that  he  had  to  somehow  exorcise  from  his 
airframe,  even  to  the  point  of  mounting  his 
tandem  wheel  landing  gear  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  hardly  apparent  to  the  eye  or  the 
wind.  Alex  would  use  the  S-2  in  the  years 
that  followed  to  win  more  of  soaring's  badges 
than  had  ever  been  won  previously  in  a 


homebuilt  motor  glider. 

Recent  subscribers  should  know  that  Alex 
is  Dr.  Strojnik  to  his  colleagues  in  the  physics 
department  at  Arizona  State,  and  that  he  is 
a  native  of  Yugoslavia  where  he  also  earned 
a  Ph.D.  in  aerodynamics  many  years  ago. 
He  managed  to  get  out  of  the  country  and 
away  from  Communism  . .  .  and  has  been  a 
rock-ribbed  Republican  ever  since  coming  to 
the  U.  S.!  He  is  a  many  faceted,  highly 
energetic  individual  with  a  real  passion  for 
aerodynamics. 

A  few  years  ago,  he  apparently  felt  he 
needed  a  new  challenge . . .  and  the  Laminar 
Magic  you  see  pictured  here  was  the  result. 
To  the  casual  onlooker,  it  appears  to  be  a 
severely  clipped  wing  version  of  his  S-2 
motorglider,  but  it  is  more  sophisticated  than 
that.  The  concept,  Alex  says,  was  to  see  how 
much  performance  he  could  achieve  on  a 
small  amount  of  horsepower  by  playing 
every  aerodynamic  trick  on  the  airstream  he 
could  think  of.  All  the  technology  he  had 
used  on  the  S-2  was  also  brought  into  play 
in  the  Laminar  Magic,  plus  a  couple  of  new 
factors.  One  of  them  involved  creating  what 
Alex  calls  an  "underpressure"  inside  the 
cockpit  ...  to  suck  inside  the  air  that  nor- 
mally turbulates  along  the  thin  gap  around 
the  canopy.  This  brings  the  laminar  flow 
further  back  on  the  fuselage,  which,  of 
course,  means  lower  drag.  He  did  this  by 
drilling  holes  in  the  trailing  edge  of  the  fuse- 
lage pod,  in  an  area  of  lower  pressure  than 
that  of  the  nose  of  the  aircraft.  Another  trick 
was  his  slightly  upturned  wingtips  ...  a  sort 
of  winglet  without  the  interference  drag  of 
one  in  the  full  upright  position. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  EAA,  you  have 
likely  read  Alex's  detailed  article  on  the  Lami- 
nar Magic  in  your  January  issue  of  Sport 
Aviation.  We'll  not  repeat  all  the  technical 
data  here,  because  there  is  a  human  side  of 


the  story  that  also  needs  to  be  told.  What 
Alex  did  not  tell  you  in  his  article  is  that 
shortly  before  he  was  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  FAI  Class  C-1A/0  speed  record,  he  suf- 
fered a  stroke.  Though  he  was  to  tackle 
physical  therapy  with  the  same  boundless 
determination  he  applies  to  all  he  undertakes 
and  was  to  make  a  complete  recovery  from 
the  paralysis  he  initially  experienced,  he 
knew  he  would  not  be  able  to  fly  the  Laminar 
Magic  again.  By  chance,  however,  he  had 
already  met  a  young  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
undergoing  flight  training  at  Williams  AFB 
who  was  also  an  untralight  pilot . . .  and  very 
interested  in  the  Laminar  Magic.  His  name 
was  John  Washington,  a  native  of  Columbia, 
TN  and  an  aerospace  engineering  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  two  had  hit  it  off  right  from  the  day 
they  met,  and  when  he  heard  of  Alex's  prob- 
lem, John  jumped  in  to  help  finish  the 
airplane.  The  immediate  problem,  he  learn- 
ed, was  that  Alex's  sanction  period  was 
about  to  end,  so  there  was  a  degree  of 
urgency  to  get  the  thing  in  the  air  and  ready 
for  the  record  attempt.  The  two  agreed  . . . 
in  fact,  at  Alex's  insistence,  drew  up  a  written 
contract  to  the  effect .  . .  that  John  would  be 
the  pilot . . .  and  would  be  sold  the  Lami- 
nar Magic  for  one  dollar! 

When  the  airplane  was  completed,  Alex 
coached  John  in  the  intricacies  of  flying  a 
tandem  wheeled  aircraft  with  outrigger 
wheels  that  induce  yaw  moments  every  time 
they  touch  the  pavement,  then  sent  him  off 
solo.  Just  a  few  flights  later,  John  was  out 
on  his  timed  course  racing  the  clock  . . .  and 
coming  home  with  a  new  world  speed  record 
of  126.7  mph.  This  was  about  9  mph  faster 
than  the  previous  record,  but  about  25  mph 
short  of  what  Alex  considers  the  airframe's 
potential  with  about  40  hp. 
27  years  old,  John  had  just  earned  his  Air 
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Force  wings  when  I  met  him  during  the  Cop- 
perstate  Fly-In  at  Casa  Grande,  AZ  last  Oc- 
tober. I  asked  him  about  the  Laminar  Magic's 
flight  characteristics  and  he  told  me  that  it 
flew  marvelously  in  the  air,  with  good  control 
authority  and  stability.  The  hardest  thing  he 
had  to  adapt  to  . . .  after  flying  his  Eagle  XL 
ultralight  and  Air  Force  T-37s  and  T-38s  .  .  . 
was  the  ground  handling.  It  wasn't  so  dif- 
ficult, just  different,  he  said.  One  thing  is  the 
very  low  seating  position  . . .  probably  nor- 
mal for  sailplane  pilots,  but  not  for  him  ini- 
tially. With  the  tail  so  low  to  the  ground,  there 
is  no  rotation  as  such  or  landing  flare.  The 
airplane  is  flown  off  the  ground  in  an  essen- 
tially level  attitude  and  is  flown  right  onto  the 
runway  for  landing.  It  lifts  off  and  touches 
down  at  about  65  knots  indicated,  he  says. 
On  roll  out,  when  an  outrigger  touches,  the 
aircraft  yaws  in  that  direction,  but  rolls  to  the 
other  side.  That  causes  the  opposite  outrig- 
ger to  touch,  which,  of  course,  starts  the 
whole  reaction  back  in  the  other  direction. 
You  go  through  two  or  three  of  these  little 
dipsy-doos  before  you  get  the  plane  reined 
in,  then  the  rest  is  easy,  he  said  with  a 
chuckle.  The  whole  process  sounds  much 
worse  than  it  actually  is,  he  maintained,  and 
said  it  was  already  second  nature  to  him.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  trying  for  the  1000 
kilometer  closed  course  record,  but  a  lot 
would  hinge  on  where  the  Air  Force  was 
about  to  assign  him. 

Alex  is  very  much  impressed  with  John. 
"He's  the  type  of  young  man  we  would  like 
to  think  all  Air  Force  pilots  are  like  . . .  intel- 
ligent, clean  cut,  a  hard  worker  . . .  and,  I 
might  add,  a  Republican!" 


BOOK  REVIEW 
PASSAGE 


FLIGHTS  OF 


Flights  of  Passage  by  Samuel  Hynes  was 
published  in  1989  by  Pocket  Books,  a 
division  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  1230 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY 
10020. 

Flights  of  Passage  is,  of  course,  a  play 
on  words  ...  on  the  phrase  "rites  of  pass- 
age" and  as  such  is  a  most  appropriate  title 
for  this  recently  released,  widely  acclaimed 
paperback.  The  youth  of  every  generation 
go  through  rites  of  passage  into  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Many  societies  still  have 
elaborate  rituals  and  tests  of  courage  and/or 


generations. 

Samuel  Hynes  is  a  professor  of  literature 
at  Princeton  University  today,  but  his  story 
begins  on  a  cold,  dark  train  station  platform 
in  Minneapolis  in  March  of  1943.  Just  18,  he 
and  his  father  stand  awkwardly,  each  longing 
to  say  something  meaningful  in  what  both 
realize  might  be  the  last  moments  they  will 
ever  spend  together  ...  but  in  the  end,  all 
they  can  muster  is  a  silent  handshake. 
Young  Hynes  is  off  to  war ...  for  Naval  flight 
training  that  will  ultimately  put  him  in  the 
pilot's  seat  of  a  Marine  Corps  Grumman  Av- 
enger in  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

This  remarkable  little  book  is  about  the 
tortuous  path  that  led  to  that  seat  in  the 
Avenger . . .  and  how  the  process  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  would-be  pilots 
were  also  receiving  a  crash  course  in  grow- 


competence  their  young  men  must  endure 
before  they  are  accepted  as  worthy  adults, 
but  in  a  modern  culture  such  as  ours  in  the 
U.  S.  things  are  a  lot  more  informal,  with 
"rites"  amounting  to  little  more  than  self  di- 
rected "phases" . .  .  cars,  girls,  partying,  girls, 
sports  .  .  .  girls.  As  pointless  as  much  of  this 
"sowing  of  wild  oats"  often  seems  in  retros- 
pect, it  does  serve  the  purpose  all  rites  of 
passage  are  intended  to  serve  .  .  .  providing 
a  common  experience  that  gives  one  the 
feeling  of  belonging.  Society  changes  slowly 
enough  that  rites  for  the  son  are  not  really 
that  much  different  than  those  of  the  father 
. .  .  except  for  those  generations  of  youth 
who  have  the  good  fortune  or  bad,  as  the 
case  may  be  for  individuals,  to  turn  18  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  war.  Obviously,  having  to 
deal  with  violent  death  . . .  theirs  and  of  those 
they  may  have  to  kill  .  .  .  sets  those  genera- 
tions apart  from  those  who  come  before 
them  and  those  who  come  after,  when  peace 
has  been  restored.  Flights  of  Passage  is  a 
memoir  of  a  survivor  of  one  of  those  wartime 


ing  into  manhood.  Often  funny,  often  tragic, 
the  flights  of  passage  are  strictly  deja  vu  for 
anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  the  service, 
no  matter  what  branch  of  the  military.  A  word 
of  caution  .  .  .  author  Hynes  intends  his 
memoir  to  be  an  accurate  record  of  this 
traumatic  slice  of  his  life,  so  everything  is 
there  just  as  he  recalls  it:  the  barracks  lan- 
guage, the  bawdy  houses,  the  gin  mills  . .  . 
and  the  seemingly  callous  attitude  toward 
the  death  of  comrades  in  arms.  If  that 
bothers  you,  perhaps  you  should  choose 
another  book. 

Flights  of  Passage  is  really  about  the 
human  aspect  of  war,  but  on  another  level, 
it  is  a  valuable  historical  record.  Aviation 
enthusiasts  will  read  with  interest  the  au- 
thor's experiences  in  a  CPTP  school  at  North 
Texas  State  Teachers  College  in  Denton, 
Texas  .  .  .  learning  to  fly  in  Cubs  from  a 
sheep  pasture  ...  in  which  the  sheep  still 
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grazed!  From  there,  in  rapid  progression, 
Hynes  runs  the  gauntlet,  both  militarily  and 
as  a  boy  becoming  a  man,  through  preflight 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens,  pri- 
mary in  Stearmans  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Memphis  and  basic  in  Vultee  Vibrators 
and  advanced  in  SNJs  at  Pensacola.  Once 
commissioned  (Hynes  had  the  choice  and 
selected  the  Marines  rather  than  the  Navy) 
and  trained  in  the  Avenger,  the  all  too  famil- 
iar "hurry  up  and  wait"  routine  drags  on  for 
months  before  orders  finally  come  to  ship 
out  to  the  real  war. 

Author  Hynes  was  not  to  become  an  ace 
of  aces  or  a  great  leader  of  men.  He  was 
simply  an  average  person  thrown  into  the 
absurdity  of  war  who  lived  through  experi- 
ences that  were  typical  of  most  who  were  a 
part  of  that  era.  It's  a  story  that  needed  to  be 
told,  because  there  were  thousands  of  aver- 
age persons  for  every  ace,  and  their  stories 
should  also  be  remembered. 

Highly  recommended  ...  IF  you  will  not 
be  offended  by  the  language. 

ROY  MCCALDIN'S  DMA 

Still  another  member  of  our  Sportsman 
Pilot  alumni  was  back  on  the  fly-in  trail  this 
past  summer  with  a  newly  completed  project. 
Roy  McCaldin  of  Tucson,  whose  7/8  scale 
SE5A  was  featured  in  our  Summer  1988 
issue,  was  at  both  Oshkosh  and  the  Cop- 
perstate  Fly-In  at  Casa  Grande,  AZ  in  1989 
with  his  new  7/10  scale  D.H.4. 

Roy  is  a  native  of  San  Antonio  and  was  a 
B-17  pilot  in  World  War  II.  Shot  down  over 
Germany,  he  and  his  crew  parachuted  to 


There's  obviously  something  different 
about  this  Baby  Great  Lakes . . .  right?  To 
begin,  it  is  powered  by  an  80  hp  Limbach 
(the  excellent  VW  derived  aircraft  engine 
manufactured  in  West  Germany,  some 
series  of  which  are  certified  for  use  on 
powered  sailplanes).  Then,  the  power  is 
converted  to  thrust  by  Bernie  Warnke's 
first  3-blade  propeller.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  combination  is  a  first  on  a  Baby 
Lakes.  The  real  story,  however,  involves 
the  compassion  of  the  airplane's  builder, 
Neil  Bingham  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  few 
years  ago,  Bernie  Warnke,  one  of  the  bet- 


ter known  prop  makers  around  today,  ex- 
perienced an  engine  failure  in  his  mod- 
ified Sonerai  and  had  to  make  a  forced 
landing  in  the  desert  ...  in  very  rough 
ground.  Fortunately,  he  survived,  al- 
though he  did  have  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  wreckage  . . .  with  broken  bones  . . . 
until  rescuers  could  find  him.  Now,  no 
one  loves  to  fly  more  than  Bernie,  and  his 
friend  Neil  Bingham  knew  he  would  be 
miserable  until  he  could  get  his  airplane 
rebuilt  ...  so,  he  sent  the  Baby  Lakes 
down  for  Bernie  to  fly!  Neil  is  currently 
building  a  Glasair. 


safety  and  managed  to  evade  capture.  Six 
weeks  later  they  had  walked  and  hitchhiked 
their  way  through  Poland  and  were  shipped 
back  to  England.  After  the  war,  he  graduated 
from  Texas  A&M  and  accepted  a  commis- 
sion in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  After 
retirement  from  his  government  post,  he 
taught  at  the  University  of  Florida  for  several 
years,  but  ultimately  retired  for  good  in 
Arizona.  Throughout  his  working  career,  Roy 
had  continued  to  fly,  and  once  in  Arizona 
took  up  soaring  .  .  .  with  a  vengeance.  Dur- 
ing the  1970s  and  into  the  '80s,  he  set  a 
number  of  state  records  and  as  of  the  time 
of  our  interview  for  the  article  on  the  SE5A, 
he  still  held  the  single  place  altitude  record 
for  the  state  of  Arizona. 

When  he  was  growing  up  in  the  1930s, 
Roy's  favorite  model  airplanes  were  World 
War  I  biplanes,  which  is  why  he  ultimately 
built  the  Lycoming  O-290  powered  SE5A.  It 
is  still  his  favorite  airplane,  but  he  enjoys 
people  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  share  his 
flying  fun  with  others.  That  meant  a  2-place 
design  of  some  type.  After  a  lot  of  study,  he 
decided  to  scale  down  a  deHavilland  D.H.4, 
and  began  a  search  for  drawings.  To  his  sur- 
prise, this  proved  to  be  a  formidable  task.  In 
the  end,  he  had  to  buy  seven  100  ft.  rolls  of 
microfilm  from  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  in  order  to  get  what  he  needed.  The 
NASM  knew  that  the  D.H.4  drawings  were 
located  somewhere  within  the  film,  but  were 
not  set  up  to  locate  and  reproduce  them.  Roy 
found  them  among  plans  for  the  Jenny  and 
a  bunch  of  other  airplanes,  many  of  which 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  had  copies 
made  of  what  he  needed.  Those  plus  some 
good  model  airplane  plans  were  used  to 
come  up  with  a  70%  D.H.4  of  his  own,  to  be 
powered  by  a  Lycoming  O-290.  Roy  gets  a 
chuckle  telling  how  he  arrived  at  the  7/10 
scale.  "The  critical  dimension  turned  out  to 
be  the  width  of  the  fuselage.  I  finally  took  the 
width  of  what  I  thought  should  be  a  reason- 
able sized  rump  for  the  front  seat  passenger, 
added  the  width  of  my  feet  on  the  rudder 
pedals  and  arrived  at  the  total  width  of  the 
fuselage.  Everything  else  was  scaled  off 
that." 

5  years  of  spare  time  work  went  into  the 
construction  of  the  D.H.4.  The  structure  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  his  SE5A,  so  there  was 
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little  in  the  way  of  scaling  a  learning  curve  in 
the  building  process.  DeHavilland  more  or 
less  invented  the  all-wood  spruce  stringer, 
plywood  plated  fuselage,  so  Roy  simply  built 
his  scaled  down  version  much  like  the  origi- 
nal. The  wings  were  likewise  of  time  proven 
design  and  wood  construction.  He  used  fir 
for  all  his  interplane  struts  and  the  landing 
gear  Vs,  because  that  wood  is  much  cheaper 
than  aircraft  grade  spruce  .  .  .  and  because 
he  could  buy  it  locally  and  spend  as  much 
time  as  he  needed  selecting  only  the  highest 
quality  wood.  As  an  added  measure  of 
safety,  all  the  struts  and  Vs  were  laminated 
from  at  least  2  pieces  of  fir  to  "average  out 
any  hidden  irregularities  in  individual 
pieces." 

To  lend  an  air  of  authenticity,  a  number  of 
items  like  the  big  exposed  metal  control 
horns  on  the  tail  surfaces  were  cosmetically 
faced  with  wood.  The  horns  were  wood  on 
real  D.H.4s. 

Motorcycle  wheel  were  modified  for  use 
on  the  airplane,  along  with  mechanical 
motorcycle  brakes.  Roy  says  they  are  good 
for  ground  steering,  but  little  else.  His  steer- 
able  tailwheel  was  a  concession  to  our  pre- 
sent era.  "If  I  had  fitted  it  with  an  authentic 
wooden  skid,  I  would  have  been  run  off  every 
airport  in  the  country  today." 

Roy  built  his  own  propeller  and  overhauled 
the  Lycoming  under  the  tutelage  of  the  late 
Charlie  Klessig,  an  old  barnstormer,  antique 
airplane  restorer  and  pilot  .  .  .  and  friend  of 
anyone  who  loved  old  airplanes. 

The  airframe  was  covered  with  Stits  fabric 
and  finishes  and  came  out  weighing  about 
900  pounds.  Both  cockpits  are  behind  the 
CG,  however,  so  Roy  ended  up  having  to 
add  40  pounds  of  lead  in  the  nose  to  come 
up  with  the  weight  and  balance  figures  he 
knew  he  needed  to  have  a  safe  airplane. 
During  the  test  flying  phase,  he  borrowed  a 
thin  pack  parachute  from  his  glider  club,  took 
the  bird  up  to  10,000  feet  and  spun  it  a 
number  of  times  in  both  directions.  He  said 
the  entry  is  a  little  lazy  to  the  right,  but  that 
it  pops  right  into  the  spin  to  the  left.  In  either 
case,  the  recovery  is  normal.  In  the  usual 
flight  regimes,  the  airplane  is  nice  and  stable, 
he  says,  and  on  the  ground  is  a  typical  tail- 
dragger  you  have  to  stay  ahead  of  as  you 
do  in  all  of  them.  The  rate  of  climb  is  about 
500  fpm  and  the  cruise  speed  is  75  mph.  It 
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tops  out  at  85,  but  a  lot  more  fuel  is  being 
burned  dragging  all  the  struts  and  wires 
through  the  air  at  that  speed  ,  so  Roy  rarely 
pushes  it  that  hard. 

Roy  has  a  partner  in  the  airplane,  Bud  Wolf 
of  Paris,  IL  (who  winters  in  Arizona).  Last 
summer  when  Oshkosh  time  rolled  around, 
Bud  drove  his  motor  home  to  Oshkosh, 
parked  it  in  the  campgrounds  and  took  an 
airliner  to  Tucson.  There  he  and  Roy  piled 
into  the  D.H.4  and  headed  east.  It  took  them 
four  days  going  and  four  days  coming  home, 
with  a  trip  speed  of  71  mph.  They  weren't  in 
a  hurry,  obviously,  and  had  a  great  time  both 
at  Oshkosh  and  along  the  way.  They  were 
instant  celebrities  at  every  airport  at  which 
they  landed  ...  and  there  were  a  lot  of  them 
-  their  average  leg  was  75  to  125  miles  . . . 
and  they  were  usually  able  to  get  the  D.H. 
in  a  hangar  at  night.  After  returning  to  Tuc- 
son, Bud  had  to  reverse  his  airline  and 
motorhome  trips.  That  is  an  example  of  true 
love  of  flying  if  there  ever  was  one! 

I  asked  Roy  if  I  could  expect  to  have  a 
third  airplane  of  his  in  Sportsman  Pilot 
sometime  in  the  future.  He  laughed,  but  not 
too  convincingly . . .  then  admitted  that  it  was 
difficult  to  stay  out  of  his  workshop.  "If  I  do 
build  another  one,  it  will  be  old  like  this.  It 
won't  be  earlier  than  about  1916,  however, 
because  the  designs  built  before  that  were 
not  very  stable.  I  haven't  decided  on  any- 
thing, but,  yes,  I'm  thinking  about  it." 

As  we  often  say,  stay  tuned. 


Sportsman  Pilot  subscriber  Jim  Jenkins 
of  Goshen,  CT  won  the  Grand  Champion 
Classic  trophy  at  Oshkosh  in  1981  with 
his  beautifully  restored  Piper  Vagabond. 
His  current  project  is  a  very  accurate  rep- 
lica of  a  Gee  Bee  Model  E  Sportster.  The 
photo  you  see  here  was  taken  on  October 
15,  1989,  with  the  airframe  work  nearly 
complete.  Covering  began  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  quality  of  Jim's 
work  is  evident  in  the  picture . . .  note  the 
Townend  ring  cowl,  the  bayonet  stacks 
on  the  125  hp  Warner  and,  of  course, 
those  big  hand  formed  aluminum  wheel 
pants.  While  built  as  a  high  performance 


certified  (ATC  #398)  sportplane  rather 
than  a  racer,  the  Sportsters  were  fre- 
quently and  quite  successfully  raced  in 
stock  plane  events.  They  were  also 
looped  and  rolled  in  air  shows,  by  nota- 
bles such  as  Johnny  Crowell  of  Charlotte, 
NC.  Five  Sportsters  are  thought  to  have 
been  built  by  Gee  Bee,  but  none  survive 
today.  The  EAA  Museum  has  a  wing  from 
Crowell 's  ship,  but  that  is  all.  Jim  Jen- 
kins' Sportster  will  give  the  present  gen- 
eration an  opportunity  to  see  what  those 
Golden  Age  beauties  were  really  like.  It's 
a  small  airplane,  with  a  span  of  just  25 
feet. 


 RAY  DOWNS'  

CORBY  STARLET 


This  issue  marks  the  completion  of  the  9th 
year  of  Sportsman  Pilot's  existence  .  .  . 
which  is  long  enough  for  us  to  have  begun 
to  encounter  some  of  our  earlier  subjects  of 
articles  a  second  time.  Ray  Downs  of  Costa 
Mesa,  CA,  for  example,  was  featured  in  our 
Fall  1984  issue  along  with  his  recently  com- 
pleted Wittman  Tailwind.  Resplendent  in  its 
International  Orange  and  Bahama  Blue  paint 
scheme  and  with  the  plushest  interior  .  .  . 
also  orange  and  blue  .  .  .  seen  this  side  of  a 
custom  show  car,  the  Tailwind  was  an  im- 
mediate trophy  winner  on  the  fly-in  circuit 
and  has  continued  to  rake  in  the  hardware 
ever  since.  Housed  in  a  good  hangar  and 
meticulously  maintained,  the  airplane  looks 
as  good  today  as  it  did  when  Ray  hauled  it 
to  the  airport  for  the  first  time  seven  years 
ago. 

In  our  1984  article  on  Ray  and  his  Tail- 
wind,  we  noted  that  he  had  already  begun  a 
new  project  .  .  .  actually  two  of  them  simul- 
taneously. He  and  Rex  Taylor  of  HAPI  En- 
gines had  come  to  an  agreement  in  which 
Ray  would  build  two  Starlets,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  Rex,  in  exchange  for  Rex  provid- 
ing the  VW  engines  and  all  the  materials. 
Over  the  intervening  years  we  have  visited 
Ray  a  couple  of  times  to  see  the  Starlets 
while  they  were  in  progress,  and,  finally,  we 
were  able  to  see  the  finished  product . . .  one 
of  them,  anyway  . . .  last  October  at  the  Cop- 
perstate  EAA  Fly-In  at  Casa  Grande,  AZ. 
Dressed  up  in  the  same  International  Orange 
and  Bahama  Blue  and  with  the  same  plush 
interior  that  Ray  sewed  up  himself  on  an  old 
commercial  sewing  machine  he  bought,  re- 


built and  taught  himself  how  to  use  during 
the  Tailwind  project,  the  tiny  Corby  Starlet 
was  the  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  we 
already  knew  it  would  be.  The  wood  work  we 
had  seen  during  the  construction  phase  had 
been  first  class  all  the  way,  so  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  the  exterior  finish  to  be  any- 
thing less. 

Before  we  launch  into  the  building  of  the 
Starlet,  we  need  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Ray  for  those  of  you  who  are  recent  sub- 
scribers .  .  .  plus  a  little  background  on  the 
airplane,  since  it  is  still  relatively  unknown 
on  these  shores. 

Ray  Downs  grew  up  in  Tucson  during  the 
1 930s  and  learned  to  fly  in  a  J-2  Cub  in  1 937 
...  in  Olympia,  WA  where  he  worked  for  a 
year  at  an  airport.  After  World  War  II,  he 
opened  a  hobby  shop  in  Tucson,  but  after 
operating  it  for  13  years,  he  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  and  ran  Colonel  Bob's  Hobbies  until 
his  retirement  in  1977.  During  his  working 
years,  he  flew  a  Bonanza  extensively  in  sup- 
port of  his  business  activities,  and  after  retir- 
ing, bought  an  Emeraude  strictly  for  recrea- 
tional flying.  A  nationally  known  RC  modeler 
for  much  of  his  adult  life,  Ray  had  always 
wanted  to  build  a  homebuilt  of  some  sort, 
and  the  Tailwind  was  the  realization  of  that 
dream. 

Ray  has  a  somewhat  unique  situation  as 
far  as  his  work  space  is  concerned.  He  and 
his  wife  live  in  a  condominium  complex  that 
has  separate  rows  of  enclosed  one  car  gar- 
ages. Fortunately,  some  of  the  other  resi- 
dents do  not  need  their  garages,  so  Ray  has 
three  of  them  in  which  to  build  airplanes.  The 


one  in  which  he  does  most  of  his  work  .  .  . 
as  well  as  building  models,  all  of  which  are, 
of  course,  International  Orange  and  Bahama 
Blue  ...  is  a  marvel  of  organization.  Every 
square  inch  of  wall  and  ceiling  space  is  used 
for  some  specific  purpose.  Only  relatively 
small  airframes  can  be  built  in  the  garages, 
but  the  small  ones  seem  to  appeal  to  Ray 
anyway,  so  that  is  not  a  problem. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  you  can 
deduce  that  Ray  Downs  is  a  tremendous 
craftsman.  He  likes  to  build  as  much  of  his 
airplanes  as  he  possibly  can  and  no  effort  is 
spared  on  even  the  most  insignificant  parts 
of  the  airframe  and  its  sytems. 

The  Corby  Starlet  is  the  brainchild  of  an 
Australian  aeronautical  engineer  named 
John  Corby.  Designed  around  the  VW  en- 
gine, the  little  all-wood  single  placer  is  stres- 
sed for  aerobatics  and  offers  excellent  per- 
formance for  the  power  without  sacrificing  a 
pleasantly  low  landing  speed  and  good  stall 
characteristics.  Quite  a  number  have  been 
built  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a 
few  years  ago,  Rex  Taylor  obtained  the  mar- 
keting rights  for  the  U.S.  Ray's  Starlet  is  the 
first  we  are  aware  of  to  be  completed  in  this 
country  and  his  second  one  ...  the  one  built 
for  Rex  .  .  .  may  be  flying  by  the  time  you 
are  reading  this.  Rex  Taylor  has  sold  his 
HAPI  Engines  business  to  Mosler  Airframes 
and  Powerplants  in  Hendersonville,  NC  and 
has  moved  there  from  Eloy,  AZ  to  head  the 
firm's  R&D  effort ...  so  he  will  have  a  long 
ferry  flight  home. 

Ray  had  been  through  the  interview 
routine  with  me  before,  so  we  just  turned  on 
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the  tape  recorder .  .  .  and  it  went  like  this: 

Sportsman  Pilot:  Since  it  is  so  different 
from  your  Tailwind,  how  did  you  get  in- 
terested in  the  Starlet? 

Ray  Downs:  Well,  I  saw  the  pictures  of  it 
in  the  magazines  and  it  looked  like  a  big 
model  airplane.  I  just  like  the  design.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  fly-in  over  at  Eloy  about  7 
or  8  years  ago  when  they  were  selling  the 
plans.  I  bought  them  and  looked  at  them  for 
about  a  year . . .  and  after  working  out  a  deal 
with  Rex  Taylor  on  engines  and  materials,  I 
just  started  building  two  of  them.  It  has  taken 
5  years,  but  I  have  the  first  of  them  flying. 

SP:  Did  building  two  of  everything  present 
any  special  problems? 

Ray:  It  wasn't  too  bad.  Being  an  all-wood 
airplane,  you  could  just  nail  two  boards  to- 
gether and  saw  two  parts  at  a  time.  When  I 
reached  the  finishing  stage,  they  became 
two  airplanes,  however,  and  that  slowed 
down  the  process.  Rex's  airplane  is  ready 
for  paint  now  (in  October  1989).  We  were 
trying  to  get  mine  to  Oshkosh  last  summer, 
so  we  had  agreed  to  concentrate  on  finishing 
it  first.  I  tried  but,  unfortunately,  I  ran  out  of 
time.  I  only  had  27  hours  on  it  by  the  time  of 
Oshkosh,  so  I  didn't  make  it.  I  hope  to  make 
it  next  summer. 

SP:  Start  with  the  fuselage  and  tell  me 
about  the  construction. 

Ray:  Well,  if  you've  ever  built  model 
airplanes,  the  Starlet  is  built  the  same  way. 
You  draw  out  the  sides  of  the  fuselage  on 
your  work  table  .  .  .  it's  small  enough  that 
you  can  easily  do  that  ...  put  down  wax 
paper  to  keep  the  glue  off  your  table,  and 
frame  up  two  sides  out  of  %  inch  spruce. 
Then  you  sheet  each  side  with  plywood  .  .  . 
2  mm  ply  from  the  nose  to  the  back  of  the 
cockpit,  and  you  scarf  in  Vh  mm  plywood 
from  there  back  to  the  tailpost.  Next,  you 
build  up  the  bulkheads  and  fit  them  in  be- 
tween the  two  fuselage  sides  . . .  then  sheet 
the  top  and  bottom  sides  with  plywood.  The 
result  is  a  very  strong  and  light  box,  a  stres- 
sed skin  box,  actually  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
nal longerons  and  bulkheads. 

The  wing  is  built  around  a  single  laminated 
wood  spar.  It  starts  off  inboard  with  several 
y2  inch  thick  boards  glued  together  and  tap- 
ers down  as  you  get  out  toward  the  tip  where 
it  is  just  one  lamination  thick.  The  wing  is 
double  tapered,  so  the  spar  depth  gets  pro- 
gressively shallower  as  you  get  out  to  the  tip. 
That  also  means  every  one  of  your  ribs  are 
different,  which  means  you  have  to  make  up 
a  lot  of  jigs  before  you  start  making  airplane 
parts.  Actually,  you  have  the  option  of  build- 
ing a  one-piece  wing  or  building  it  in  two 
pieces.  Because  of  the  small  working  space 
I  have,  I  chose  to  build  it  in  two  parts  ...  but 
if  I  had  it  to  do  over,  I'd  build  the  one  piece 
wing.  There  are  a  million  little  fittings  to  bolt 
the  two  halves  together.  It  is  very  strong  and 
makes  the  wing  one  piece,  but  it  weighs  a 
little  more  and,  of  course,  takes  more  time 
to  build  that  way. 

The  wing  also  has  a  D-section  .  .  .  with 
plywood  wrapped  around  the  leading  edge, 
from  the  top  of  the  spar  around  to  the  bottom. 
You  have  to  have  a  clamp  for  each  rib  to  pull 
the  plywood  down  on  them  for  gluing.  I  made 
a  vertical  jig,  with  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wing  pointing  up,  and  pulled  the  plywood 
down  over  it.  Aircraft  birch  ply  was  used  and 
it  has  to  be  soaked  before  you  bend  it  around 
the  wing  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  I  used  a 
slow  drying  epoxy  so  I  could  do  a  whole  wing 


panel  at  a  time. 

The  ribs  are  very  strong  structures.  They 
are  the  truss-type,  built  up  out  of  5/ie  square 
spruce.  The  ailerons  were  built  right  into  the 
wing  and  sawed  out  later.  That  way,  every- 
thing is  nice  and  straight.  A  little  sub  spar  or 
aileron  spar  is  glued  in,  and  the  ends  of  the 
ailerons  are  put  on.  They  come  out  so  nice 
and  light  that  it  breaks  your  heart  to  have  to 
add  about  3  pounds  of  lead  to  each  of  them 
to  balance  them.  You  have  to  do  the  same 
with  the  elevator,  but  the  peace  of  mind  of 
having  balanced  surfaces  is  worth  it,  I  guess. 
The  rudder  has  an  aerodynamic  balance  - 
no  lead. 

The  wing  halves  bolt  together  to,  in  effect, 
create  a  one-piece  wing  and  it  fits  up  into  a 
slot  in  the  bottom  of  the  fuselage.  There  it  is 
attached  with  two  half  inch  bolts.  There  are 
also  a  couple  of  other  small  bolts  that  attach 
the  leading  edges  of  the  wing  to  the  sides  of 
the  fuselage. 

This  airplane  has  the  Wittman/Cessna 
type  spring  steel  landing  gear.  It's  the  2- 
piece  gear  with  some  pretty  hefty  structure 
to  bolt  them  to.  You  can  also  use  a  one-piece 
aluminum  gear  that  simply  goes  across  the 
bottom  of  the  fuselage.  The  wheels  are  the 
4:00  x  5's  that  Rex  Taylor  sells.  They  have 
hydraulic  brakes,  the  kind  that  uses  a  blad- 
der to  push  the  brake  shoe  against  the  plate. 
It's  a  go-cart  brake,  I  think,  and  is  nice  be- 
cause everything  is  on  the  inside  .  .  .  which 
makes  it  a  lot  easier  to  get  in  a  wheel  pant. 
They  work,  but  you  can't  stomp  on  them  hard 
enough  to  get  the  airplane  up  on  its  nose. 
The  tailwheel  is  a  standard  Dragonfly  unit 
with  the  fiberglass  spring.  Rex  says  you  can't 
break  it  and  so  far  he's  right.  I've  given  it 
some  pretty  good  tests  and  I  haven't  muti- 
lated it  yet.  There's  an  ash  block  in  the  back 
of  the  tail  cone  and  that's  what  the  tailwheel 
unit  is  bolted  to. 

SP:  How  are  the  control  surfaces  ac- 
tuated? 

Ray:  They're  all  cable  and  pulley's  ...  no 
push/pull  tubes.  There's  absolutely  no  slack 
in  the  cables  and  it's  a  very  light  system.  I 
do  have  electric  trim  in  the  airplane.  I  don't 
like  tabs  built  into  the  elevator  because 
they're  kinda  messy  looking,  so  I  decided  to 
move  the  whole  elevator.  The  stabilizer  is 
hollow  in  the  middle,  so  I  used  that  space  to 


mount  a  MAC  electric  servo.  It  runs  a 
bellcrank  to  which  springs  are  attached,  and 
those  springs  attach  to  the  elevator  horn  on 
the  other  side  from  the  elevator  cables.  It 
works  like  a  bungee  trim  system  . . .  just  puts 
a  little  tension  on  the  cables  to  cancel  out 
the  aerodynamic  load.  It  works  really  well, 
but  I  am  still  playing  with  the  spring  tension 
to  get  the  feel  through  the  stick  just  where  I 
want  it. 

SP:  Most  builders  tell  me  the  canopy  is 
the  least  favorite  part  of  their  projects.  Was 
yours  difficult  to  install? 

Ray:  It  was  a  lot  of  work.  Fortunately,  you 
can  buy  the  parts.  John  Corby  made  a  beau- 
tiful mold  when  he  built  the  prototype  and  he 
later  sold  it  to  a  company  in  Australia  that 
makes  the  bubble  and  the  fiberglass  skirt 
and  sells  them.  You  can  buy  them  through 
Wicks  Aircraft  here  in  the  U.S.  now,  but  I  got 
mine  directly  from  the  company  in  Australia. 
Originally,  the  bubble  was  in  one  piece,  but 
to  facilitate  shipping,  they  are  now  cut  into 
two  pieces.  One  nests  in  the  other  for  ship- 
ping. The  frame  has  a  strip  going  across  the 
top,  from  front  to  rear,  and  the  two  canopy 
pieces  attach  to  it.  The  windshield  is  molded 
and  its  skirt  fits  the  fuselage  very  nicely.  You 
have  to  build  in  rails  for  the  canopy  to  slide 
on,  of  course,  and  there  is  some  work  in- 
volved in  getting  the  skirt  to  fit  snugly  on  the 
fuselage  when  it  is  closed  ...  but  it  works 
out  allright. 

SP:  Having  seen  your  Tailwind,  I  expected 
your  Starlet  to  be  plushly  upholstered  -  and 
it  is.  Tell  me  about  the  rest  of  the  work  in  the 
cockpit,  about  your  instruments  and  radios. 

Ray:  I  have  Terra  radios,  which  are  possi- 
bly the  smallest  you  can  buy.  I  have  them 
mounted  down  in  an  upholstered  pocket  on 
the  right  side  of  the  cockpit  because  there's 
not  enough  room  between  the  instrument 
panel  and  the  fuel  tank.  I  have  a  604  loran 
mounted  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument 
panel.  Both  sides  of  the  cockpit  have  up- 
holstered arm  rests  and  the  throttle  and  a 
number  of  switches,  etc.,  are  mounted  in 
panels  built  into  them.  This  is  a  VFR 
airplane,  so  only  the  basic  engine  and  flight 
instruments  have  been  used.  No  gyros.  I 
don't  have  a  transponder  and  encoder  yet. 
I'm  against  that,  but  it  looks  like  I'm  going  to 
have  to  bend  one  of  these  days.  Living  in  the 
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Los  Angeles  area  and  basing  the  airplane  at 
Corona,  it's  getting  very  difficult  to  go  any- 
where without  Mode  C.  I've  always  gone 
over  or  under  the  ARSAs  and  stayed  out  of 
the  TCA,  but  now  that  they  are  overlapping, 
I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  to  buy  one. 

SP:  Ray,  you  mentioned  the  fuel  tank.  Tell 
me  about  the  fuel  system. 

Ray:  I  have  two  tanks.  The  main  tank, 
which  holds  9  gallons,  is  mounted  up  be- 
tween the  instrument  panel  and  the  firewall, 
and  I  also  have  an  auxiliary  tank  behind  the 
seat.  It  holds  about  6  gallons.  I  transfer  from 
it  to  the  main  tank  with  an  electric  pump.  The 
main  tank  is  gravity  feed  to  the  engine. 

SP:  That  leads  us  to  the  engine.  Tell  me 
about  everything  ahead  of  the  firewall. 

Ray:  The  engine  is  one  of  Rex  Taylor's 
1835  cc  HAPI  conversions  of  the  VW.  It  has 
the  new  CD  electronic  ignition  and  an  Ul- 


tracarb  with  mixture  control.  The  prop,  which 
was  designed  specifically  for  the  Starlet,  was 
made  in  New  Zealand.  It's  a  54  inch  propeller 
with  a  38  inch  pitch.  The  spinner  is  from 
HAPI. 

This  is  the  first  long  nose  Starlet  to  be  built. 
The  earlier  ones  had  the  VW  mounted  right 
next  to  the  firewall,  which  was  O.K.  for  those 
who  used  the  distributor  ignition.  If  you  used 
mags,  however,  you  had  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
firewall  for  them  to  extend  back.  John  Corby 
approved  making  an  aircraft  type  motor 
mount  that  moves  the  engine  7  inches  for- 
ward .  .  .  and,  in  my  case,  making  a  new 
wall.  That  meant  moving  the  wing  1%  inches 
forward  .  .  .  and,  in  my  case,  making  a  new 
cowling.  I  went  the  usual  route  . . .  Styrofoam 
over  the  engine,  cut  and  sanded  to  shape, 
covered  with  plaster  and  finished.  I  made  my 
cowling  off  it  with  fiberglass.  Rex  has  made 
a  plug  and  a  mold,  so  the  long  nose  cowling 
can  be  made  available  to  future  builders. 

SP:  And,  of  course,  you  made  all  the  beau- 
tiful fairings. 

Ray:  I  made  all  the  fairings  out  of  model- 
ling clay  and  then  glassed  over  them.  The 
wheel  pants  were  purchased.  There's  a  com- 
pany in  San  Pedro,  CA  that  makes  all  sizes 
of  wheel  pants,  and  these  came  right  off  their 
shelves.  I  made  the  fairing  between  the 
pants  and  the  gear  legs.  The  landing  gear 
legs  are  covered  with  aluminum  fairings. 

SP:  What  did  you  cover  it  with? 

Ray:  The  entire  airframe  is  covered  with 
the  lightweight  Stits  HX90,  all  the  plywood 
as  well  as  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  and  the 
tail  surfaces  that  have  open  structures. 
There's  no  dope  on  the  airplane;  it's  all  Stits. 
The  color  coats  are  Stits  Aerothane  .  .  .  and 
you  know  my  colors.  I  do  have  a  pin  stripe 
on  this  airplane  -  it's  silver  tape. 

SP:  I  see  you  have  strobes  and  lights. 

Ray:  Yes,  I  have  3  strobes  and  they  are 
all  homemade.  I  have  a  friend  who  designed 
them  and  taught  me  how  to  make  them. 
They  consist  of  Radio  Shack  components 
and  are  very  lightweight .  .  .  they  weigh  just 
a  few  ounces  each.  I  made  the  flush  lens  on 
the  wing  tips  and  the  top  of  the  rudder  over 
the  kitchen  stove  .  .  .  just  put  on  a  pair  of 
gloves,  heated  the  plastic  and  pushed  it 
around  the  forms  I  had  made.  There's  a  little 


nav  light  under  each  lens,  of  course,  which 
makes  the  airplane  legal  after  dark. 

SP:  What  did  it  weigh  .  .  .  and  what  are 
your  performance  numbers? 

Ray:  It  should  have  weighed  about  450 
pounds  empty,  but  with  all  the  gingerbread  I 
added  ...  the  upholstery,  the  radios,  loran, 
etc.,  mine  came  out  at  509  pounds.  I'm 
pleased  with  it,  though.  With  the  power  of 
the  1835  engine,  I'm  getting  good  perfor- 
mance, even  when  a  friend  who  weighs  217 
pounds  flies  it.  It  just  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
a  lot  how  much  weight  you  put  in  it.  The  pilot 
and  the  fuel  are  so  near  the  CG  that  the  trim 
can  easily  handle  what  little  imbalance  there 
is,  and  there's  enough  power  reserve  to  pro- 
duce a  good  rate  of  climb,  light  or  heavy.  I 
can't  say  yet  how  accurate  my  airspeed  indi- 
cations are,  but  I'm  seeing  135  mph  at  3,000 
rpm.  Wide  open  it  will  turn  3,200  and  indicate 
between  155  and  160.  The  lowest  number 
on  my  airspeed  indicator  is  60  mph,  and  the 
airplane  stalls  way  below  that.  I'm  guessing 
48  to  50,  and  it  is  very  docile.  You  have  to 
make  it  stall,  otherwise  it  will  just  mush  on 
you.  The  controls  are  very  responsive  right 
down  to  the  stall.  The  only  time  you  get  a 
violent  stall  is  in  an  accelerated  stall . . .  and 
then  it'll  shake  you  up  pretty  good.  It's  quick 
on  the  controls  like  most  small  airplanes. 

The  thing  is  quite  a  glider ...  you  wouldn't 
think  it  would,  but  it's  amazing  how  slow  it'll 
glide.  Considering  how  fast  it  will  get  up  and 
cruise,  you  have  to  figure  it  has  a  very  ver- 
satile airfoil. 

I  make  my  approaches  at  70  to  75  mph 
and  it  lands  normally.  It's  a  taildragger,  so 
you  have  to  keep  ahead  of  it  like  you  do  in 
all  of  them.  I  climb  out  at  about  80,  and  when 
you  level  off,  the  nose  is  really  down  low.  It 
cruises  with  the  tail  high,  which  makes  the 
visibility  great.  You  can  see  right  down  over 
the  nose.  It  really  scoots  along  in  this  at- 
titude. 

The  Starlet  is  easy  and  fun  to  build,  it  has 
good  performance  and  it  doesn't  cost  a  lot 
to  fly  it.  I  hope  to  have  it  at  Oshkosh  next 
summer  (1990)  so  everyone  can  see  it. 
Maybe  we'll  have  both  of  them  there. 

SP:  Bring  color  film  .  .  .  International 
Orange  and  Bahama  Blue  photograph  beauti- 
fully. Q 
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 FRANK  DELMAR'S  

BREWSTER' FLEET  B-1 


All  pilots  like  to  imagine  their  airplanes 
have  a  heart  and  soul,  but  few  think  of  them 
as  having  a  brain.  It's  a  good  thing,  because 
if  the  Fleet  you  see  pictured  here  had  one, 
it  would  unquestionably  suffer  from  a  classic 
case  of  schizophrenia.  Piecing  bits  of  infor- 
mation from  its  current  owner,  Frank  Delmar 
of  Tucson,  Joe  Juptner's  invaluable  U.S. 
Civil  Aircraft  and  a  1939  issue  of  the  origi- 
nal Sportsman  Pilot  magazine,  it  appears 
the  airplane  has  had  at  least  three  separate 
lives,  possibly  four.  It  goes  like  this: 

The  airplane  was  originally  built  as  a  Fleet 
2,  powered  with  a  100  hp  Kinner  K5.  The 
original  N  number  was  NC702V  and  the  Se- 
rial Number  was  262.  (Source:  U.S.  Civil 
Aircraft,  Juptner;  Vol.  4,  page  233) 

*ln  1932,  the  airplane  was  rebuilt  by  the 
factory  as  the  first  example  of  a  Fleet  10  .  . 
.  still  bearing  NC702V  and  Serial  Number 
262.  Modifications  included  a  raised 
turtledeck  and  cockpit  cowling,  a  different 
shape  for  the  cockpit  cutouts  and 
windshields;  a  totally  different,  more  rounded 
vertical  tail  profile;  a  slightly  different  landing 
gear,  without  the  characteristic  loop  in  the 
cross  struts;  and  a  125  hp  Kinner  B5  engine. 
(Source:  U.S.  Civil  Aircraft,  Juptner;  Vol.  4, 
pages  230-233) 

*ln  February  of  1939,  it  was  sold  to  the 
Brewster  Aeronautical  Corporation  of  Long 
Island,  NY,  which  had  purchased  the  U.S. 
rights  to  the  Fleet  line  of  sport  and  training 
aircraft.  It  was  totally  rebuilt .  .  .  again  ...  as 


the  prototype  of  the  Brewster-Fleet  B-1. 
Changes  included  the  installation  of  a  165 
hp  Warner  Super  Scarab  engine  with  a  full 
cowl;  a  rubber  mounted,  detachable  engine 
mount;  a  33  gallon  center  section  tank;  toe 
brakes;  a  steerable  oleo  tailwheel;  and 
spruce  (some  sources  say  fir)  spars.  To  pro- 
vide more  room,  the  rear  cockpit  was  moved 
a  foot  aft  and  the  front  cockpit  was  moved 
back  6  inches.  D.T.  Brown  was  Brewster's 
chief  engineer  and  presumably  oversaw  the 
modifications.  The  airplane  was  relicensed 
as  NX20699  and  given  Serial  Number  B-1. 
(Source:  The  Sportsman  Pilot,  July  15, 
1939,  page  41) 

"Apparently,  Brewster  had  hoped  to  mar- 
ket the  B-1  as  a  military  trainer,  but  when 
they  lost  out  on  a  contract  for  the  airplane, 
it  was  transferred  to  a  company  owned  FBO 
in  Ft.  Jarvis,  NY,  minus  the  Warner  engine. 
Since  Brewster  did  not  complete  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  airplane  in  its  new  B-1  config- 
uration, it  could  not  be  used  for  any  commer- 
cial purpose,  so  apparently  the  FBO  returned 
it  to  its  Fleet  10  configuration,  powered  with 
a  125  hp  Kinner  B5  and  re-registered  it  as 
Serial  Number  262  ...  but  with  the  registra- 
tion number  NC2069.  It  was  used  as  a 
trainer  for  a  number  of  years  and  eventually 
was  sold  to  a  private  owner.  (Source:  Frank 
Delmar) 

Interestingly,  Frank  also  has  information  to 
the  effect  that  between  its  life  as  a  Fleet  10 
and  a  Brewster-Fleet  B-1,  the  airplane  was 


rebuilt  at  Fleet  Canada  as  the  only  16F  ever 
built .  .  .  powered  with  a  145  Warner .  . .  and 
was  flown  to  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  plant 
in  San  Diego  in  January  of  1939  for  use  by 
its  president,  Reuben  Fleet.  It  was  from  San 
Diego,  then,  that  it  was  flown  the  following 
month  to  Long  Island  to  be  converted  to  a 
B-1  by  Brewster. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  manufacturers  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s  to  retain  an  airframe 
to  be  used  as  a  test  bed  for  updated  models, 
and  apparently  that  was  the  role  of  this 
airplane.  That  makes  it  a  pretty  special  Fleet, 
but  certainly  one  with  a  split  personality. 

The  airplane  went  through  about  6  private 
owners  before  Frank  bought  it  in  the  1970s 
from  airline  pilot  Jack  Mozian  of  Ft.  Lee,  NJ. 
The  old  FAA  registration  records  showing 
Mozian  as  the  owner  list  it  as  a  Fleet  10, 
NC2069,  Serial  Number  262.  According  to 
Frank,  it  has  been  recommended  to  him  by 
a  previous  owner  ".  .  .  because  there  was 
something  different  about  it."  It  took  him  3 
years  to  talk  Mozian  out  of  it,  even  though  it 
had  not  been  flown  for  about  5  years.  It  was 
still  airworthy  at  the  time  and  Frank  flew  it 
home,  but  it  was  overdue  for  a  complete 
rebuild. 

Frank  employed  a  craftsman  named  Wal- 
ter Scheibe  of  Warwick,  Rl  to  do  the  restora- 
tion, with  as  much  of  his  own  supervised  labor 
thrown  in  as  he  could  find  time  for.  Scheibe 
overhauled  the  Kinner,  himself,  and  the  two 
of  them  worked  on  the  airframe.  It  was  a 
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total  restoration,  from  bare  metal  out,  and 
with  the  exception  of  stainless  steel  flying 
wires  and  stainless  machine  screws  in  the 
sheet  metal,  was  as  authentic  as  possible. 
The  cover  was  Grade  A  cotton  with  24  coats 
of  hand  rubbed  dope  .  .  .  since  enhanced 
with  well  over  60  coats  of  wax.  Frank  logs 
each  of  the  wax  jobs,  so  he  knows  exactly 
how  many  he  has  applied. 

An  example  of  the  care  and  craftsmanship 
that  went  into  the  restoration  involves  the 
quarter  inch  sheet  metal  screws  used  on 
Fleets  in  lieu  of  rib  stitching.  On  Frank's 
airplane,  a  hypodermic  needle  was  used  to 
inject  dope  into  the  slots  of  the  screw  heads 
so  they  would  not  show  through  the  tapes 
used  to  cover  them!  Understandably,  he  has 
won  a  ton  of  trophies  over  the  past  decade 
for  all  that  superb  craftsmanship,  and,  amaz- 
ingly, the  airplane  still  looks  like  it  just 
emerged  from  the  restoration  shop. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  of  the  paper  trail 
left  by  the  Fleet  over  the  past  five  decades, 
however,  was  Frank's  decision  to  re-register 
the  airplane  as  the  one  and  only  Brewster 
B-1,  with  the  old  Serial  Number  1  and 
NC20699. 

BACK  TO  THE  BEGINNING 

Frank  Delmar  was  born  on  a  farm  in  up- 
state New  York  ...  and  when  he  was  5  years 
old  he  told  his  grandmother  that  he  had  two 
goals  in  life:  to  be  a  cowboy  and  a  pilot. 

Like  so  many  of  his  generation,  growing 
up  with  few  opportunities  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1 930s,  he  simply  bummed 
around  for  a  while  as  a  teenager.  He  finally 
left  home  for  good  at  17  and  never  went 
back.  Frank  eventually  went  to  work  as  a  line 
boy  for  Page  Flying  Service  in  Rochester, 
earning  $9.00  per  week  plus  some  flying 
time.  He  was  taught  to  fly  in  a  Waco  1 0  by 
a  former  World  War  I  pursuit  pilot  ...  off  a 
little  grass  strip. 


Frank  Delmar 


In  1940,  he  got  hungry  enough  to  seek  a 
more  secure  existence,  so  he  joined  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  During  World  War  II  he  flew 
combat  missions  in  the  B-25  and  the  B-1 7 
.  .  .  and  after  being  recalled  for  service  in 
1951,  flew  combat  missions  in  Korea  in  the 
B-29.  Asked  to  elaborate  on  his  military  ex- 
periences, he  simply  says,  "There's  not 
much  to  tell  ...  I  survived." 

After  World  War  II,  Frank  returned  to  New 
York  and  attempted  to  start  his  own  flying 
service  on  a  little  grass  strip.  This  was  a 
carryover  from  his  pre-war  days  with  Page 
Airways  when  he  was  learning  to  fly.  He  had 
been  impressed  with  the  independence  of 
his  old  flight  instructor  and  had  determined 
that  one  day  he  would  have  a  similar  opera- 
tion ...  his  own  airplanes  on  his  own  strip 
where  he  could  be  his  own  boss.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  other  pilots  returned  from 
the  war  with  the  same  idea,  so  that  almost 
all  of  them  soon  found  the  wolf  howling  at 
their  hangar  doors.  It  was  fun  while  it  lasted 
.  .  .  Frank  had  a  brand  new  Cessna  140,  a 
couple  of  J-3s,  a  PT-26  and  a  Bamboo 
Bomber  in  his  "fleet" ...  but  all  too  soon  he 
was  looking  for  work  once  again.  After  pes- 
tering them  for  3  months,  he  was  finally  hired 
by  Robinson  Airlines  .  .  .  and  over  the  next 
29  years  Robinson  became  Mohawk, 
Mohawk  was  absorbed  by  Allegheny,  and 
Allegheny  became  USAir.  He  started  his  air- 
line career  flying  the  DC-3  and  ultimately 
progressed  through  the  BAC-1 1 1 ,  the  DC-9 
and,  finally,  the  727.  He  had  logged  over 
25,000  hours  when  the  FAA's  age  60  rule 
turned  him  out  to  pasture  in  1976. 

Frank  had  already  decided  that  he  was 
going  to  end  his  flying  career  just  the  way  he 
had  started  ...  in  an  open  cockpit  wearing 
goggles  and  a  white  scarf.  He  had  expected 
to  find  a  Waco  10  to  restore  and  enjoy  in  his 


retirement  years,  but  was  astonished  to  find 
prices  for  even  basket  cases  running  nearly 
$1 0,000.  Unwilling  to  submit  to  such  outrage, 
he  began  looking  for  other  types  and  ulti- 
mately settled  on  the  Fleet.  With  restored 
Waco  1 0s  bringing  ten  times  as  much  today, 
he  looks  back  in  amusement  at  his  penny 
pinching,  but  has  no  regrets.  He  loves  his 
Fleet. 

To  celebrate  his  freedom  from  flight  time- 
tables, work  rules  and  all  the  rest  that  goes 
with  working  for  a  living,  even  as  a  pilot, 
Frank  set  out  in  his  Fleet  in  1977  to 
barnstorm  the  nation  from  coast  to  coast. 
Departing  from  Rhode  Island,  he  leisurely 
made  his  way  to  California,  landing  mostly 
at  little  out  of  the  way  airports,  usually  with 
grass  runways.  Never  in  a  hurry,  he  took  as 
much  time  as  suited  his  fancy  to  talk  to  the 
people  he  met,  show  them  his  airplane  .  .  . 
and  give  those  who  seemed  genuinely  in- 
terested an  open  cockpit  ride.  The  only  plan- 
ning that  went  into  the  trip  involved  hitting  as 
many  weekend  fly-ins  as  he  could  as  he 
zigged  and  zagged  his  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. When  he  eventually  made  his  way 
back  to  the  East  Coast,  Frank  and  his  Fleet 
had  collected  a  grand  total  of  26  trophies, 
including  4  Grand  Champion  awards! 

The  next  summer  he  did  it  all  again  .  .  . 
fired  up  the  ol'  Kinner  and  clattered  off  for 
the  West  Coast.  All  told,  the  two  barnstorm- 
ing tours  of  the  country  touched  27  states 
and  covered  some  25,000  miles.  The  statis- 
tic Frank  is  most  proud  of  is  the  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  he  introduced  to 
the  joys  of  open  cockpit  flying  along  the  way. 
About  350  fortunate  souls  had  the  marvelous 
experience  of  viewing  the  world  from  the 
front  seat  of  the  Fleet. 

His  wanderlust  sated  at  least  temporarily, 
Frank  still  had  one  unrealized  dream  to  fulfill. 
He  still  wanted  to  become  a  cowboy.  He  had 
relatives  living  in  Arizona  and  had  visited 
them  frequently  over  the  years  .  .  .  and  he 
recognized  in  the  desert  landscape  the 
scenes  he  had  imagined  as  a  small  boy.  A 
small  boy  with  a  big  ten  gallon  hat,  jangling 
spurs  on  his  pointy-toed  boots,  six-guns  on 
his  hips  .  .  .  a'ridin'  cross  the  desert  on  his 
faithful  hoss.  This  is  where  he  would  settle 
when  he  retired. 

Frank  lives  his  dreams  today  .  .  .  lives  on 
a  little  ranch,  has  horses,  rides  for  the  forest 
service  .  .  .  and  flies  the  Fleet  on  weekends. 
He  hangars  it  at  the  Arva  Valley  airport,  just 
northwest  of  Tucson,  which  he  considers  to 
be  something  of  a  sport  flyer's  paradise  .  .  . 
uncontrolled,  two  paved  runways,  a  restau- 
rant and  a  really  unique  collection  of  home- 
builts  and  vintage  airplanes  . . .  with  interest- 
ing personalities  to  go  with  them. 

If  only  his  grandmother  could  see  him  now! 

FATHOMING  THE  FLEET 

The  sturdy  little  Fleet  has  always  been  a 
favorite  of  antiquers.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller 
production  biplanes  of  the  pre-World  War  II 
era,  which  makes  it  easy  to  muscle  in  and 
out  of  hangars;  it's  a  sprightly  thing,  with  nice 
light,  responsive  controls;  and  it  has  a  distin- 
guished lineage  that  instills  pride  of  owner- 
ship. It  has  a  kind  of  lean  and  utilitarian  look, 
but  there's  a  reason  for  that. 

The  Fleet  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the 
Consolidated  PT-1  Trusty  of  1 924.  It  was  the 
first  design  produced  in  any  quantity  by  a 
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new  aircraft  manufacturing  company  formed 
by  Major  Reuben  Fleet,  former  contracting 
officer  and  business  manager  of  the  Air  Ser- 
vice Engineering  Division  at  McCook  Field  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Designed  by  Consolidated's 
chief  engineer,  Col.  Virginius  E.  Clark  (of 
Clark  airfoil  fame),  for  the  express  purpose 
of  winning  an  Army  primary  trainer  contract, 
the  PT-1 ,  was  a  big,  rugged,  2-place  tandem 
open  cockpit  biplane  powered  by  a  1 80  hp 
Hisso  V-8.  It  was  no  beauty  . . .  every  design 
decision  Clark  had  made  was  in  favor  of 
docility,  durability  and  ease  of  maintenance, 
even  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  engine  totally 
uncowled.  The  result  was  an  airplane  as 
starkly  functional  as  a  manure  spreader,  but 
one  that  forgave  all  but  the  most  foolish  mis- 
takes of  raw  cadets.  The  Army  loved  it. 

The  PT-1  was  the  airplane  that  replaced 
the  Curtiss  Jenny  as  the  standard  Army 
trainer  and  proved  to  be  so  successful  that 
the  Navy  soon  wanted  a  version  of  its  own, 
and  Consolidated  responded  with  the  NY-1 
Husky  powered  by  a  220  hp  Wright  J5.  This 
combination  proved  so  successful  that  in 
1928  when  the  Army  ordered  more  trainers, 
they,  too,  specified  the  J5.  Some  airframe 
improvements  incorporated  at  this  point  re- 
sulted in  new  model  designations  .  .  .  PT-3 
and  NY-2  .  .  .  and  these  two  trainers  went 
on  to  serve  the  Army  and  Navy  until  they 
were  replaced  by  the  Stearman  in  the  late 
1930s. 

The  most  notable  use  of  a  Consolidated 
trainer  was  by  Jimmy  Doolittle  .  .  .  when  he 
made  the  first  totally  blind  flight  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1929  in  a  NY-2. 

The  Fleet  as  we  know  it  today  had  a  very 
unusual  beginning.  Major  Reuben  Fleet  had 
only  been  interested  in  the  military  market 
when  he  formed  his  company,  but  after 
Lindbergh's  flight  to  Paris  created  an  unpre- 
cedented boom  in  sales  of  civilian  aircraft,  he 
quickly  decided  he  wanted  a  piece  of  the 
action.  He  recognized,  however,  that  the  PT/ 
NY  trainers  were  not  suitable  for  conversion 
to  a  civil  aircraft  .  .  .  they  were  too  big,  too 
slow  and  too  expensive  for  an  individual  to 
consider  owning.  Their  good  handling 
characteristics  and  strength  to  weight  ratios 
were  certainly  desirable  traits,  however,  so 
the  logical  solution,  Fleet  concluded,  was  to 
scale  down  the  PT-3  to  make  it  affordable 
for  the  civil  market,  and  with  better  propor- 
tional performance. 

Reuben  Fleet  was  an  old  school  autocrat 
who  ran  his  Buffalo,  NY  company  as  if  he 
were  still  in  the  Army,  and  once  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  something,  he  wasted  little 
time  setting  the  wheels  in  motion.  In  William 
Wagner's  biography  of  the  great  industrialist, 
Fleet  related  the  birth  of  the  little  trainer/ 
sportplane  that  would  come  to  bear  his 
name.  One  weekend  early  in  1928  he  called 
in  four  key  members  of  his  management 
staff  and  told  them  to  report  to  work  on  Mon- 
day morning  with  their  bags  packed  for  at 
least  a  week  away  from  home  .  .  .  and  to  tell 
their  wives  they  were  to  be  off  on  a  special 
mission  with  the  boss.  Joe  Gwinn,  acting 
chief  engineer;  George  Newman,  the  factory 
manager;  Ralph  Oversmith,  material  super- 
visor; and  Leigh  Wade,  the  company  test 
pilot,  were  whisked  off  to  the  Buffalo  Athletic 
Club  and  checked  into  a  suite  of  rooms. 
There,  Fleet  laid  out  the  task  he  had  set  for 
the  team:  they  would  stay  sequestered  until 
they  had  designed  a  "junior  version"  of  the 


PT-3  Husky,  with  an  empty  weight  not  to 
exceed  1 ,000  pounds.  It  would  be  powered 
with  a  110  hp  Warner  radial  engine  and 
would  be  as  simple  and  as  strong  as  the 
weight  limit  would  permit.  Joe  Gwinn  would 
be  responsible  for  the  engineering,  George 
Newman  and  Ralph  Oversmith  would  ensure 
that  the  design  would  be  easy  and  econom- 
ical to  manufacture  and  Leigh  Wade  and 
Major  Fleet  would  look  at  every  one  of  the 
design  and  manufacturing  proposals  from 
the  standpoint  of  pilots  ...  to  make  sure  the 
airplane  would  be,  in  today's  idiom,  "user 
friendly."  Fleet's  secretary,  Lauretta  Lederer, 
was  on  call  to  bring  in  any  reference  material 
that  might  be  needed. 

As  the  ideas  flowed  from  the  minds  of  the 
team,  they  were  transformed  into  chalk  lines 
on  the  carpet  of  the  large  sitting  room  in 
Major  Fleet's  suite  ...  in  full  scale.  Changes 
were  made  by  simply  erasing  lines  with  a 
towel.  Ralph  Oversmith  wrote  down  all  the 
design  decisions  .  .  .  and  when  the  five  men 
walked  out  of  the  Athletic  Club  two  and  a  half 
days  later,  they  had  what  Major  Fleet  called 
the  most  complete  directive  for  a  new 
airplane  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  fruit  of  their  labors  was  the  Consoli- 
dated Model  14,  which  was  named  the 
"Husky  Junior."  So  thoroughly  had  the  team 
thought  out  every  detail,  that  all  the  Fleets 
that  would  ever  be  built  in  the  years  ahead 
were  basically  the  same.  The  Husky  Junior's 
"bathtub"  cockpit-for-two  was  later  dropped 
in  favor  of  two  separate  cockpits  and  the 
vertical  fin  ultimately  had  to  be  enlarged  to 
cure  a  flat  spin  tendency,  but  otherwise,  suc- 
ceeding Fleet  "models"  involved  little  more 
than  different  engines,  different  vertical  tail 
shapes  and  revised  turtlebacks  and  cockpit 
openings. 

The  Husky  Junior  had  been  drawn  out  on 
a  carpet  in  the  spring  of  1928  .  .  .  and  had 
been  built  and  certificated  by  the  28th  of 
November!  It  was  the  84th  aircraft  to  be 
approved  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Major  Fleet  was  a  shrewd  and  tough 
businessman  who  never  missed  an  opportu- 
nity to  turn  a  profit.  For  example,  when  he 
placed  an  initial  order  for  100  Warner  en- 
gines, he  told  Warner  management  that  he 
expected  them  to  sell  him  an  equivalent 
amount  of  company  stock.  His  reasoning 
was  that  if  the  engine  manufacturer  was  to 
make  money  on  his  business,  he  wanted  to 
be  a  stockholder  so  he  could  get  a  little  of  it 
back.  Warner  refused.  California's  Bert  Kin- 
ner  heard  about  the  new  design  and  told 
Fleet  he  would  sell  him  all  the  engines  and 
stock  he  wanted  to  buy,  and  the  Major  re- 
sponded by  ordering  1,000  engines  and 
240,000  shares  of  Kinner  stock  ...  the  sale 
of  which  later  earned  him  a  tidy  profit. 
Enough,  in  fact,  that  in  effect,  Consolidated 
got  its  engines  for  nothing.  That  is  the  reason 
most  of  the  Fleets  that  would  subsequently 
be  built,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  would 
be  powered  by  Kinner  engines. 

About  the  time  the  Husky  Junior  was  being 
certified,  Consolidated  was  preparing  to  go 
public  with  its  stock.  Some  of  the  company's 
directors  had  not  been  overly  enthused  with 
Major  Fleet's  decision  to  enter  the  civil  mar- 
ket and  were  afraid  the  Husky  Junior  would 
be  seen  as  a  possible  loser  in  the  firm's 
product  line  . .  .  which  might  adversely  affect 
the  price  of  their  stock.  Not  one  to  be 
thwarted,  Major  Fleet  promptly  offered  to 


buy  the  Husky  Junior  rights  for  what  Consoli- 
dated had  in  the  project  to  that  point  .  .  . 
$173,000  .  .  .  and  set  up  another  separate 
company  to  manufacture  it.  The  directors 
agreed,  Fleet  wrote  them  a  check  and  pro- 
ceeded to  form  Fleet  Aircraft,  Inc.  He  was 
still  president  and  a  major  stockholder  of 
Consolidated,  and  thus  was  able  to  arrange 
a  subcontracting  deal  in  which  Consolidated 
would  build  the  airplanes  for  Fleet  Aircraft . . . 
which  meant  he  was  personally  profiting  both 
as  a  manufacturer  and  subcontractor! 

Fleet  had  renamed  the  Husky  Junior  after 
himself  after  he  bought  the  rights,  and  prob- 
ably to  make  the  break  with  Consolidated  a 
little  cleaner,  had  both  the  Warner  and  Kin- 
ner powered  versions  of  the  airplane  recer- 
tified. With  the  110  Warner,  the  airplane  be- 
came the  Fleet  1  (ATC  #122),  and  with  the 
100  hp  Kinner  K5,  it  became  the  Fleet  2 
(ATC  #131). 

After  the  Fleets  began  rolling  off  the  pro- 
duction line,  the  Army  took  an  interest  and 
ordered  16  of  them  .  .  .  designating  them 
PT-6s.  This  threw  the  Consolidated  directors 
into  a  panic  because  they  feared  the  ser- 
vices, strapped  for  appropriations,  might 
choose  to  buy  Major  Fleet's  cheaper  "loser" 
instead  of  the  PT-3  and  NY-2.  Consequently, 
just  six  months  after  they  had  sold  them, 
they  asked  Fleet  to  sell  the  rights  back  to 
Consolidated  .  .  .  which  he  readily  agreed  to 
do  in  exchange  for  1 9,000  shares  of  Consoli- 
dated stock.  Years  later,  that  stock  would  be 
worth  millions. 

Fleet  Aircraft  was  thereafter  a  subsidiary 
of  Consolidated  Aircraft,  but  the  name  "Fleet" 
was  retained  for  the  airplanes. 

By  1930  a  lot  of  orders  for  Fleets  were 
being  placed  by  foreign  governments  for  use 
as  military  trainers.  The  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment put  so  many  roadblocks  in  the  way  of 
such  sales  that  Major  Fleet  finally  went 
across  the  Niagara  River  from  downtown  Buf- 
falo and  built  an  airport  and  a  factory  in  Fort 
Erie,  Ontario.  There  he  set  up  Fleet  Aircraft 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Consolidated,  and  began  manufacturing 
Fleets  for  use  in  Canada  and  the  world  mar- 
ket. Eventually  Fleets  were  sold  to  23  differ- 
ent nations,  the  best  customer  of  which  was 
China.  When  Claire  Chennault  arrived  in 
China  to  set  up  what  would  come  to  be  called 
the  Flying  Tigers,  he  inherited  a  training 
command  that  used  Fleets  almost  exclu- 
sively. 

In  1 937,  the  Canadian  subsidiary  was  sold 
off  to  Canadian  interests  and  reorganized  as 
Fleet  Aircraft,  Ltd.  The  deal  included  the 
exclusive  rights  to  manufacturer  and  sell 
Fleet  trainers  worldwide,  with  the  exception 
of  the  U.S.,  China  and,  for  some  reason, 
Romania.  Consolidated  retained  a  financial 
interest  in  the  company  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  Major  Fleet  and  Joe  Gwinn  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Finally,  in  the  early  months  of  1 939  Con- 
solidated sold  the  U.S.  rights  to  the  Fleet 
sport  and  training  biplanes  to  the  Brewster 
Aeronautical  Corporation  of  Long  Island,  NY. 
As  noted  earlier,  Brewster  modified  a  single 
airplane  and  entered  it  in  a  competition  for 
an  Army  primary  trainer  contract.  The  winner 
was  the  Ryan  ST,  so  Brewster  quietly 
shipped  off  its  B-1  to  an  FBO  it  owned  and 
apparently  wrote  off  the  whole  Fleet  deal. 
With  the  invasion  of  Poland  and  the  start  of 
World  War  II  in  Europe  just  months  away,  it 
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would  soon  have  its  hands  full  with  wartime 
production  far  more  profitable  than  Fleet  pro- 
duction would  have  been. 

Eleven  different  U.S.  models  of  the  Fleet 
were  ultimately  built,  in  addition  to  the  Model 
14  Husky  Junior,  but  not  all  of  them  were 
certified  and  put  into  production.  The  lineup 
was  as  follows: 

'Consolidated  Model  14  Husky  Junior, 
powered  with  a  110  hp  Warner.  ATC  #84  - 
November  1929.  None  left  today. 

'Fleet  Model  1,  powered  by  a  110  hp 
Warner.  ATC  #122  -  May  1929.  15  left  on 
U.S.  Civil  Aircraft  Register  today. 

*Fleet  Model  2,  powered  by  a  100  hp  Kin- 
ner  Kt.  ATC  #131 -June  1929.  About  350 
Fleet  1s  and  2s  were  built,  most  of  which 
were  Model  2s.  39  registered  by  FAA  today. 

'Fleet  Model  3,  powered  by  a  165  hp 
Wright  J6.  2  built,  but  never  certified  and  put 
into  production.  None  registered  today. 

'Fleet  Model  4,  powered  by  a  1 60  hp  Cur- 
tiss  Challenger  6  cylinder  radial.  Never  cer- 
tified or  produced.  None  registered  today. 

'Fleet  Model  5,  powered  by  a  90  hp  6 
cylinder  Brownback  Tiger  C-400.  Never  cer- 
tified or  produced.  None  registered  today. 

'Fleet  Model  6,  the  Navy  N2Y-1.  Appar- 
ently a  Fleet  2  equipped  with  a  "skyhook"  for 
mid-air  retrieval  by  the  dirigible  Akron.  No 
production.  None  registered  today. 

'Fleet  Model  7,  powered  by  a  125  hp  Kin- 
ner  B5.  This  was  the  first  significant  update 
of  the  basic  Husky  Junior/Model  1-2.  The 
Model  7  was  available  in  several  versions, 
including  one  with  Edo  1835  floats  and 
another  with  a  full  cockpit  enclosure.  ATC 
#374-October  4,  1930.  Some  of  the  Model 
7s  had  extended  vertical  fins,  which  defi- 
nitely did  not  improve  the  airplane's  appear- 
ance. 30  built.  24  registered  today. 

'Fleet  Model  8,  powered  by  a  125  hp  Kin- 
ner  B5.  A  major  effort  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance and  utility  of  the  Fleet.  Had  a  rounded 
fuselage,  different  shaped  vertical  tail.  The 
Model  8's  front  cockpit  was  widened  to  ac- 
commodate 2  passengers.  ATC  #428-June 
18,  1931.  16  built.  2  registered  today. 

'Fleet  Model  9.  Same  as  the  Model  8, 
same  ATC,  but  standard  2-place  instead  of 
3-place.  25  built.  2  registered  today. 


'Fleet  Model  10  was  a  model  with  superfi- 
cial improvements  built  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Model  7  type  certificate.  Also 
powered  by  the  125  hp  Kinner  B5.  2  regis- 
tered today. 

'Fleet  Model  11,  powered  by  a  160  hp 
Kinner  R5.  Similar  to  Model  10.  Beefed  up 
to  take  the  additional  horsepower.  De- 
veloped for  the  military  market,  but  also  for 
sale  as  a  civil  sportplane.  ATC  #526,  Feb. 
19,  1934.  Only  one  or  two  built  for  civilian 
use.  None  registered  today. 

In  addition  to  Frank  Delmar's  Brewster- 
Fleet  B-1,  there  are  29  Canadian  built  Fleet 
16Bs  on  the  U.S.  register  ...  for  a  grand 
total  of  115  Fleets  of  all  types  currently 
known  to  the  FAA.  All  are  prized  antiques 
these  days.  One  or  two  can  usually  be  seen 
at  major  fly-ins,  particularly  in  California  and 
Arizona.  A  lot  of  Fleets  were  exported  .  .  . 
which  makes  one  wonder  just  how  many  are 
left  in  the  world  today.  Wonder  if  any  of  the 
Chinese  Fleets  are  left? 


BOOK  REVIEW  -  REUBEN  FLEET 

Reuben  Fleet  And  The  Story  Of  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  by  William  Wagner  was 
copyrighted  by  Aero  Publishers,  Inc.,  329 
West  Aviation  Road,  Fallbrook,  CA  92028  in 
1976. 

Reuben  Fleet  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
old  style  business  tycoons  who  built  this  na- 
tion's industrial  base.  He  would  die  a  very 
wealthy  man  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  88,  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  his  generation  would 
be  the  one  that  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
freebooting  robber  barons  of  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  the  coming  of  the 
age  of  the  income  tax  .  .  .  which  he  hated 
with  every  fiber  of  his  being.  A  self-styled 
autocrat  who  began  his  career  thinking  of 
his  employees  as  family,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  have  a  union  negotiator  tell  him, 
"Can't  you  get  it  through  your  thick  head  that 
the  time  is  past  when  a  company  can  tell  an 
employee  what  to  do." 

That  was  when  he  had  the  strength  of 
character  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of  one  of 
his  favorite  homilies  .  .  .  "There's  a  time  to 


buy  and  a  time  to  sell."  He  sold. 

Reuben  Hollis  Fleet  was  born  on  March  6, 
1 887  in  Montesano,  Washington  Territory,  a 
rough  and  tumble  frontier  lumber  town.  Two 
years  later.  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
would  sign  a  proclamation  making  Washing- 
ton the  forty-second  state.  Reuben's  father, 
David  Fleet,  a  businessman  who  owned  an 
abstract  business  and  dealt  in  lumber  and 
real  estate,  was  prosperous  enough  to  pack 
his  son  off  to  Indiana  at  the  age  15  to  attend 
Culver  Military  Academy  .  .  .  where  he  ex- 
celled and  finished  second  in  his  class  at  gradu- 
ation time  four  years  later. 

After  returning  home  to  Montesano,  young 
Fleet  taught  school  for  a  few  months,  but 
quit  to  go  to  work  for  his  father  ...  on  the 
condition  that  he  could  sell  real  estate  on  the 
side.  From  the  beginning,  Reuben  proved  to 
be  an  astute,  hard  bargaining  businessman 
and  soon  was  out  on  his  own  in  land  and 
timber  sales  . . .  and  sucessful  enough  at  the 
age  of  21  to  marry  Elizabeth  Girton  and  build 
an  expensive  new  home,  which  he  had  paid 
for  within  the  year. 

At  that  time  the  top  graduates  of  private 
military  academies  like  Culver  were  entitled 
to  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the 
regular  Army  when  they  turned  21.  Fleet 
was  making  so  much  money  that  he  chose 
instead  to  serve  part  time  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  within  a  few  years  had  worked 
his  way  up  to  Captain  of  his  Company.  When 
he  was  27,  Reuben  heard  about  a  flying  boat 
in  Seattle  and  went  there  immediately  to 
take  a  ride.  He  was  hooked  from  his  first 
moment  aloft  and  took  additional  flights  at 
every  opportunity  in  the  years  that  followed. 

While  still  in  his  20s,  Fleet  was  elected  to 
the  Washington  State  Legislature  .  .  .  and 
managed  to  use  the  position  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  teach  one  representative  of  the  National 
Guard  of  each  state  to  fly.  Naturally,  he 
would  be  Washington's  choice  .  .  .  one  of 
two,  it  turned  out  because  some  states  could 
not  interest  a  single  candidate.  In  March  of 
1917  ...  at  the  age  of  30  .  .  .  Captain  Fleet 
reported  to  the  Signal  Corps'  flight  training 
facility  at  North  Island  in  San  Diego  harbor. 
He  learned  to  fly  in  Jennies  and  Martin  TT 
trainers  .  .  .  and  by  merely  surviving,  quickly 
became  an  important  figure  in  the  Corps' 
Aviation  Section.  At  the  time  there  were  only 
131  officers  in  the  entire  Aviation  Section 
and  the  casualty  rate  was  alarmingly  high. 

When  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  I  in 
1917,  Fleet  transferred  to  the  regular  Army 
and  upon  earning  his  wings  ...  the  74th 
Army  aviator  to  do  so  .  .  .  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major.  With  his  rank,  he  had  a 
choice  of  assignments  and  ended  up  in 
Washington,  DC  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Hap 
Arnold  who  had  just  been  selected  as  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Army's  newly  named  Air 
Division.  He  became  heavily  involved  with 
the  vast  training  program  that  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  country's  entry  into  the  war, 
but  gained  national  attention  for  his  brief  role 
in  the  startup  of  the  United  States'  first  Air 
Mail  service.  With  only  12  days  notice,  Fleet, 
who  had  been  appointed  Officer-in-Charge 
of  the  Aerial  Mail  Service,  managed  to  get  a 
couple  of  Jennies  aloft  on  the  appointed  day, 
May  15,  1918.  After  a  historic  ceremony  at 
the  Polo  Field  in  Washington's  Potomac 
Park,  with  President  Wilson  on  hand,  one 
Jenny  was  sent  off  for  New  York  with  a  mail 
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sack  in  the  front  cockpit,  while  another  took 
off  from  New  York  headed  for  Washington. 
It  would  prove  to  be  a  rocky  start,  with  forced 
landings,  lost  pilots,  etc.,  but  Major  Fleet  got 
the  troops  whipped  into  shape  in  just  four 
days  and  was  soon  able  to  turn  the  operation 
over  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  re- 
turn to  his  regular  duties.  He  received  a 
special  engraved  Hamilton  wrist  watch  from 
President  Wilson  for  his  exemplary  service 
and  treasured  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  short  stints  opening  up  the  Air  Ser- 
vice's new  flight  training  facility  at  Mather 
Field  in  Sacramento  and  testing  captured 
foreign  aircraft  at  Dayton,  Fleet  accom- 
panied Hap  Arnold  on  an  inspection  trip  to 
England  where  he  was  able  to  study  British 
flight  training  methods  at  Gosport.  This  was 
where  the  one-way  speaking  tube  that  came 
to  be  called  a  Gosport  was  first  put  into 
regular  use  and  where  verbal  instructions 
and  a  training  syllabus  replaced  hand  signals 
and  haphazard  flight  instruction.  It  was  also 
there  that  Fleet  came  in  contact  with  the 
Avro  504,  which  totally  changed  his  thinking 
about  what  a  training  airplane  should  be. 

After  the  war,  Fleet  decided  to  remain  in 
the  Army  and  was  given  his  choice  of  assign- 
ments. He  told  his  superiors  he  wanted  to 
develop  a  new  training  aircraft  that  would  be 
superior  to  either  the  Jenny  or  the  Avro  504, 
so  he  wanted  to  be  assigned  to  the  En- 
gineering Division  at  McCook  Field  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  He  was  told  to  write  his  own  or- 
ders. 

Unfortunately,  Fleet  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  training  plane  while  he 
was  in  the  military  service.  When  he  arrived 
at  McCook  Field,  he  found  the  place  to  be  in 
total  disarray.  All  the  dollar  a  year  men  who 
had  volunteered  to  run  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion during  the  war  had  gone  back  to  their 
old  jobs  in  industry,  and  hardly  anyone  was 


left  with  business  experience  to  run  the 
place.  With  his  background,  Fleet  quickly 
found  himself  working  as  the  Engineering 
Division's  Contracting  Officer  and  business 
manager.  For  the  next  four  years,  until  the 
fall  of  1922,  it  was  Major  Reuben  Fleet  man- 
ufacturers had  to  deal  with  if  they  wanted  to 
sell  airplanes  to  the  Air  Service.  It  was  a 
tremendous  experience  for  him  because  he 
was  able  to  tour  all  the  nation's  aircraft  man- 
ufacturing plants  and  observe  the  very  best 
production  techniques,  and  he  was  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  growth  of  technology.  It 
was  during  his  service  with  the  Engineering 
Division,  for  example,  that  some  of  the  early 
experiments  with  the  turbocharger  took 
place,  which  would  give  the  U.S.  a  long  lead 
in  that  technology  that  would  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  World  War  II. 

o 

By  1922  Fleet  was  beginning  to  chafe 
under  the  constraints  of  a  peacetime  military. 
Budgets  were  being  cut  and  red  tape  was 
increasing  ...  all  of  which  went  against  the 
grain  of  a  one-time  real  estate  wheeler- 
dealer  whose  temper  went  to  instant  boil 
when  he  found  himself  thwarted  in  a  negoti- 
ation. The  final  straw  came  when  most  com- 
missioned officers  were  reduced  one  grade. 
Going  backward  from  major  to  captain  was 
not  in  Fleet's  plans  for  his  future,  so  he  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  .  . .  knowing  that  lucra- 
tive job  offers  would  await  him  in  civilan  life. 
Aircraft  companies  knew  that  the  man  who 
had  been  buying  aircraft  for  the  military  for 
years  would  bring  with  him  all  the  expertise 
they  would  need  in  selling  to  the  military  in 
the  future. 

As  expected,  the  offers  started  coming  in 
almost  immediately.  Curtiss,  Boeing  and 
Gallaudet  offered  big  money  for  his  services. 
Curtiss  president  Clement  Keys  offered 


$15,000  a  year  for  Fleet  to  simply  serve  as 
his  aviation  advisor.  That  would  be  nearly 
$150,000  in  today's  money.  Boeing  and  Gal- 
laudet offered  $10,000  ($100,000  today)  for 
him  to  become  their  general  manager.  Fleet 
chose  Gallaudet  for  a  very  shrewd  reason. 
Big  money  was  concentrated  in  the  North- 
east even  more  than  it  is  now  and  a  lot  of 
Wall  Street  types  had  stock  in  Gallaudet. 
Fleet  wanted  to  get  to  know  these  people 
and  match  wits  with  them,  because  his  ulti- 
mate goal  was  to  start  his  own  company.  He 
knew  he  would  need  them  as  investors. 

When  he  took  the  job,  Fleet  told  the 
Galaudet  board  he  wanted  to  study  the  com- 
pany for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  would  present  them  with  a  business  plan 
for  the  future.  As  he  suspected,  he  found  the 
firm  to  be  badly  in  debt  and  without  a  viable 
product.  Still  interested  in  building  a  better 
training  plane,  he  began  to  shop  around  for 
a  design  he  could  buy  .  .  .  and  found  it  in  the 
Dayton  Wright  Company's  TW-3.  Designed 
by  Col.  Virginius  Clark,  it  featured  his  new 
Clark  Y  airfoil,  which  was  a  great  advance 
for  the  time,  a  welded  steel  tube  fuselage 
and  a  side-by-side  seating  arrangement, 
which  was  touted  as  an  advanced  concept 
for  training  because  it  afforded  easier  com- 
munication between  student  and  instructor. 
Fleet  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  TW-3  design 
rights  and  the  services  of  its  designer  Clark 
.  .  .  then  went  before  the  Gallaudet  board 
and  told  them  he  was  not  interested  in  run- 
ning a  company  so  hopelessly  in  debt.  Instead 
he  proposed  to  organize  a  new  company  . . . 
in  which  he  would  own  51%  .  .  .  that  would 
lease  the  Gallaudet  buildings,  hire  their 
workers  and  buy  material  from  the  com- 
pany's stock.  He  had  a  design  that  was  mar- 
ketable and  they  didn't,  so  the  choice  was 
really  one  of  losing  everything  by  sticking 
with  Gallaudet ...  or  buying  into  Fleet's  new 


company  and  at  least  realizing  a  few  cents 
on  the  dollar  on  their  original  investments  as 
he  liquidated  their  materials  stockpile. 

The  score  at  this  point  was  one  time  back- 
woods real  estate  broker,  one;  Wall  Street 
wizards,  zero. 

Fleet's  new  company  was  incorporated  as 
Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation  early  in 
1923,  and  before  the  year  was  out,  had  a 
$200,000  contract  to  supply  20  TW-3s  to  the 
Air  Service.  The  firm  was  owned  largely  by 
Fleet  and  his  sister,  Lillian  Fleet  Bishop,  and 
her  lumberman  husband,  Ned  Bishop  of 
Montesano,  WA. 

After  the  first  of  the  TW-3s  had  been  deliv- 
ered, Fleet  visited  Brooks  Field  in  San  An- 
tonio to  see  how  they  were  faring  in  everyday 
use.  To  his  chagrin  he  found  that  instructors 
didn't  like  the  side-by-side  seating  arrange- 
ment. They  and  their  students  were  having 
trouble  seeing  around  the  wide  Hisso  V-8 
engine  and  its  bulky  radiator  during  landing 
approaches,  and  on  the  ground  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  anything  ahead  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nose  from  either  seat.  With  his 
designer  Clark  with  him,  Fleet  had  one  of  the 
TW-3s  modified  on  the  spot  to  tandem  seat- 
ing. It  became  an  instant  hit  with  the  instruc- 
tors . .  .  and  was  the  basis  the  following  year 
of  Consolidated's  entry  in  the  Air  Service's 
competition  for  a  trainer  to  replace  the  Cur- 
tiss  Jenny.  Designated  the  PT-1  Trusty,  it 
won  over  some  stiff  competition  from  the 
leading  aircraft  manufacturers  of  the  time  . . . 
and  Fleet  came  away  with  an  initial  order  for 
50  aircraft.  This  contract  launched  Consoli- 
dated as  a  major  aircraft  manufacturer  and 
as  related  earlier  in  the  background  informa- 
tion on  the  Fleet  sportplanes,  made  the  com- 
pany the  leading  producer  of  military  trainers 
until  the  mid-1 930s  when  the  Stearman 
came  along. 

With  the  success  of  the  trainer  program, 
Fleet  decided  to  expand  his  horizons  by  get- 
ting into  large  airplane  construction.  After  an 
abortive  cooperation  with  Sikorsky  on  a  twin 
engine  biplane  bomber,  Consolidated  en- 
tered and  won  a  Navy  competition  for  a  big 
flying  boat.  Their  prototype  XPY-1  was  built 
and  successfully  tested,  but  to  Fleet's  horror 
the  Navy  decided  to  bid  out  the  production 
contract .  .  .  and  it  was  won  by  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Company.  This  left  Consolidated  with 
a  bill  for  a  half  million  dollar  development 
program  with  no  way  to  earn  it  back  ...  but 
not  for  long.  Hustler  that  he  was,  Fleet  was 
quickly  out  beating  the  bushes  for  a  commer- 
cial contract  for  a  civilian  version  of  the  flying 
boat  called  the  Commodore  .  .  .  and  came 
up  with  more  than  even  he  bargained  for.  He 
eneded  up  selling  14  Commodores,  10 
Fleetsters  and  1 0  Fleet  trainers  to  an  airline 
that  came  to  be  known  as  the  New  York,  Rio 
&  Buenos  Aires  Line  (NYRBA)  ...  and 
1 6,667  personal  shares  in  the  enterprise.  In 
1 930  the  airline  was  merged  with  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  . . .  with  both  Fleet  and  Consoli- 
dated making  a  lot  of  money  on  the  deal. 
The  Fleetster,  incidentally,  was  a  virtual 
knock-off  of  the  Lockheed  Vega  and  Air  Ex- 
press, except  that  it  had  a  metal  fuselage.  It 
was  used  by  NYRBA  to  run  airmail  from 
inland  cities  to  the  sea  ports  where  the  Com- 
modores landed. 

On  Friday,  September  13,  1929  Reuben 
Fleet  suffered  a  near  fatal  setback  in  his 
career.  Returning  from  a  coast  to  coast  busi- 
ness trip  in  one  of  his  Fleet  sportplanes,  he 


suffered  an  engine  failure  near  West  Lome, 
Ontario  and  crashed.  His  secretary,  Lauretta 
Lederer,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the 
trip,  died  the  following  day  from  complica- 
tions resulting  from  a  broken  neck.  Fleet  had 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness  shortly  after 
the  accident  and  was  out  for  days.  He  was 
very  seriously  injured  but  managed  to  ulti- 
mately make  a  full  recovery.  He  would  al- 
ways mourn  the  death  of  Lauretta  Lederer, 
however,  because  he  had  planned  to  marry 
her.  Fleet  and  his  first  wife  had  divorced  by 
this  time.  Always  married  to  his  job,  Reuben 
would  marry  twice  more  .  .  .  the  last  time  at 
age  60  .  .  .  before  his  lifestyle  would  settle 
into  a  routine  that  any  woman  could  live  with. 
He  would  eventually  sire  two  sons  and  six 
daughters  by  his  three  wives  and  continued 
to  provide  for  all  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Consolidated  did  not  give  up  on  the  Navy 
with  the  loss  of  the  XPY-1  production  con- 
tract. After  recouping  their  development 
costs  through  the  sale  of  the  14  Commo- 
dores, they  designed  a  vastly  improved  flying 
boat  called  the  P2Y-1  Ranger  and  sold  23 
of  them  to  the  Navy  even  before  the  pro- 
totype was  flown.  The  Navy  had  been 
burned  on  the  Martin  contract,  with  late  de- 
liveries and  other  problems,  and  had  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  meantime, 
Consolidated  had  built  the  14  Commodores 
in  record  time.  They  were  determined  to  go 
with  a  winner  this  time,  and,  in  fact,  Consoli- 
dated would  henceforth  have  the  inside  track 
on  providing  flying  boats  for  the  Navy  for  as 
long  as  they  produced  them. 

The  P2Y  Ranger  was  a  tremendously  suc- 
cessful airplane,  giving  the  Navy  an  unpre- 
cendented  long  range  patrolling  capability  . 
.  .  but  it  created  a  great  problem  for  Consoli- 
dated. Located  at  Buffalo,  NY  where  the 
Niagara  River  froze  over  each  winter,  the 
firm  was  simply  ill-placed  for  a  manufacturer 
of  flying  boats.  For  several  years,  flying 
boats  completed  during  the  winter  months 
had  to  be  shipped  by  rail  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  for  final  assembly  and  test  flying.  With 
new  contracts  coming  in  from  the  Navy,  Fleet 
knew  he  could  not  remain  in  Buffalo  ...  so 
in  1935,  he  packed  up  the  firm's  machinery 
and  records  and  moved  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel to  San  Diego.  The  decision  to  move  to 
that  city  had  actually  been  long  in  planning, 
dating  back  to  Fleet's  National  Guard  service 
there  during  World  War  I.  He  liked  the  cli- 
mate and  hoped  to  ultimately  find  an  excuse 
to  move  his  business  there. 

Larry  Bell,  who  was  president  of  Consoli- 
dated by  this  time,  was  approached  by  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  asked  to  stay  behind  and 
start  a  new  company  of  his  own.  Losing  the 
jobs  and  tax  base  that  a  company  like  Con- 
solidated represented  was  quite  a  blow,  so 
the  city  fathers  were  anxious  to  hang  on  to 
whatever  they  could.  The  buildings,  which 
Consolidated  had  only  been  leasing,  and  the 
workers  that  had  been  left  behind  ought  to 
be  put  back  to  work,  they  argued.  He  agreed 
.  .  .  with  Reuben  Fleet's  blessing  (and  pur- 
chase of  stock)  .  .  .  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Bell  Aircraft. 

Another  Consolidated  official  who  re- 
mained in  Buffalo  was  Joe  Gwinn,  who  es- 
tablished his  own  small  company  to  design 
and  build  the  Gwinn  Aircar  (Sportsman 
Pilot,  Volume  8,  Number  1,  Spring  1988. 

One  of  the  reasons  Fleet  moved  Consoli- 
dated to  San  Diego  when  he  did  was  the 


coming  on  line  of  the  firm's  next  design  .  .  . 
the  fabulously  successful  PBY  Catalina.  This 
now  legendary  multi-purpose  flying  boat/am- 
phibian (both  versions  were  built)  was  the 
airplane  that  put  Consolidated  in  the  big 
time,  financially.  It  would  be  built  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  aircraft  of  its  type. 

From  the  success  of  the  Catalina,  Consoli- 
dated would  go  on  to  build  the  4-engined 
PB2Y  flying  boat  ...  but  its  crowning 
achievement  was  the  B-24.  First  flown  on 
December  29,  1 939  it  would  go  on  to  be  built 
in  greater  numbers  .  .  .  18,481  .  .  .  than  any 
other  U.S.  warplane  of  the  war. 

By  that  time,  however,  Reuben  Fleet  was 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  company  he  had 
created  in  1923.  In  1941,  in  anticipation  of 
America's  entry  into  the  war,  the  Congress 
had  passed  a  new  tax  law  intended  to  pre- 
vent profiteering  by  those  selling  war  mate- 
rial to  the  government.  Effective  on  January 
1,  1942,  it  would  increase  the  capital  gains 
tax  from  1 5%  to  25%  .  .  .  among  other  provi- 
sions. Reuben  studied  the  law  carefully  and 
decided  it  was  time  to  cash  in  his  chips.  On 
November  25,  1941  it  was  announced  that 
Fleet  had  sold  his  family's  34%  interest  in 
Consolidated  for  nearly  1 1  million  dollars  .  .  . 
which  would  be  worth  7  or  8  times  as  much 
in  today's  money.  The  ostensible  buyer  was 
the  relatively  small  Vultee  Aircraft  Inc.  of  Los 
Angeles,  but  the  man  with  the  money  was 
really  Victor  Emanuel  of  the  Aviation  Corpo- 
ration (AVCO).  Fleet's  34%  gave  him  work- 
ing control  of  the  company,  which  would 
ultimately  evolve  into  today's  aerospace 
giant,  General  Dynamics. 

Just  54  when  he  sold  his  interest  in  Con- 
solidated, Reuben  Fleet  settled  into  his  huge 
Spanish  villa  atop  Point  Loma  in  San  Diego 
.  .  .  and  into  the  life  of  an  aviation  consultant 
to  both  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Consolidated  management.  FDR  had  a  pri- 
vate phone  line  run  into  the  Fleet  home  so 
he  could  call  at  any  time. 

The  new  relationship  with  Consolidated 
never  really  worked  out  and,  in  fact,  grew 
more  and  more  strained  as  time  passed. 
Used  to  saying  whatever  he  pleased,  Fleet 
was  not  about  to  clear  his  speeches  with  the 
new  management  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  embarassment  for  the  company.  In  May 
of  1 945,  with  a  year  and  a  half  still  left  on  his 
consulting  contract,  Reuben  gave  up  his  of- 
fice at  the  plant  and  began  working  out  of 
his  home.  A  couple  of  years  later,  he  married 
his  longtime  secretary,  Eva  Wiseman,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  managing  his  con- 
siderable personal  investments  and  involv- 
ing himself  in  local  civic  projects.  He  loved 
San  Diego  and  contributed  a  great  deal  of 
time,  energy  and  money  to  better  the  city. 

Although  involved  in  a  serious  auto  acci- 
dent in  1947,  Fleet  recovered  and  was  in 
good  health  until  old  age  finally  claimed  him 
on  October  29,  1975.  He  had  always  been 
something  of  a  fitness  nut,  starting  each  day 
with  a  swim,  and  that  likely  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  his  quick  recoveries  from  his  airplane 
and  car  crashes. 

Reuben  Fleet  came  out  of  the  Washington 
backwoods  in  the  spring  of  1917  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded. Over  the  next  two  decades,  he  man- 
aged to  change  the  course  of  civilization 
with  his  airplanes,  and  enhanced  his  legend 
by  coming  away  from  the  adventure  with  his 
personal  integrity  and  fortune  intact. 
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JIM  VANDERVORT'S 

PIETENPOL 

l  I 


The  Corvair  powered  Pietenpol  Air 
Camper  you  see  pictured  here  is  not  a  grand 
champion  caliber  showplane  ...  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be.  It  is,  rather,  an  airplane  built 
in  the  spirit  of  what  its  owner,  Jim  Vander- 
vort,  believes  its  legendary  designer,  Bernie 
Pietenpol,  was  striving  to  accomplish  in  the 
late  1920s  and  early  1930s.  (The  name,  inci- 
dentally, is  pronounced  "Peet-en-pole."  After 
all  these  years,  people  still  mispronounce  it.) 

60  years  ago  aviation  was  fundamentally 
the  same  as  it  is  today  ...  too  expensive  for 
the  average  family  budget  that  must  first  al- 
locate income  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  an 
automobile  or  two,  medical  bills,  the  chil- 
dren's education,  taxes  and,  significantly, 
recreation  for  the  entire  family  before  the 
ownership  of  an  airplane  can  be  considered. 
The  emphasis  on  "entire  family''  is  really  the 
key  to  why  few  new  airplanes  have  ever 
been  purchased  by  individuals  ...  or  likely 
ever  will  be.  Even  rather  affluent  households 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  own  a  new  airplane 
.  .  .  despite  the  fact  that  they  may  have  a 
cabin  cruiser  on  a  trailer  in  their  driveway 
and/or  they  may  own  a  vacation  cottage  at 
a  lake  or  the  beach.  What  they  really  mean 
is  that  the  cabin  cruiser  and  the  cottage  are 
things  the  entire  family  can  enjoy  together 
and  are  considered  to  be  acceptable  .  .  . 
even  necessary  .  .  .  status  symbols  for  their 
income  level,  and  that  beyond  those  ex- 
penditures they  cannot  own  an  airplane  .  .  . 
or,  at  least,  a  new  one. 

It  has  always  been  that  way.  All  those 
Wacos,  Travel  Airs,  American  Eagles,  Mono- 
coupes  and  all  the  rest  that  were  being  mar- 


keted in  the  late  1920s  and  early  '30s  were 
just  as  expensive  then  as  Piper,  Beech  and 
Mooney  aircraft  are  today  .  .  .  and  then  as 
now,  most  were  purchased  initially  by 
businesses  and  FBOs.  It  was  only  when  they 
depreciated  quite  a  bit  and  were  sold  on  the 
used  aircraft  market  that  they  ended  up  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals.  In  1929  a 
new  $13,250  4-place  Ryan  Brougham  cost 
just  as  many  times  the  annual  salary  of  the 
average  person  as  a  4-place  $110,000 
Mooney  does  today.  Only  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollar  has  changed. 

Bernie  Pietenpol  could  not  afford  a  new 
airplane  in  the  1920s  ...  or  even  a  used 
airplane  he  could  afford  to  regularly  buy 
gasoline  for .  .  .  which  wasn't  cheap  in  those 
days  before  the  big  Texas  oil  fields  were  fully 
exploited.  Surplus  Jennies  and  Standards 
were  being  sold  at  bargain  prices  but  they 
weren't  economical  to  operate  and  it  took  a 
pretty  good  sized  hangar  to  house  either.  A 
lot  of  people  did  buy  them,  but  when  the  first 
big  bill  for  engine  work  or  a  new  cover  job 
came  along,  they  usually  put  them  up  for 
sale  or  pushed  them  off  into  the  weeds  to  rot 
away.  Bernie  wanted  desperately  to  fly,  but 
he  also  wanted  to  be  able  to  fly  often  and  he 
wanted  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  airplane  in 
good  condition.  Then  even  more  than  now, 
his  best  alternative  was  to  build  his  own 
airplane.  He  began  experimenting  in  1920 
and  his  first  homebuilt  was  a  Model  T  pow- 
ered biplane.  Many  more  designs  followed 
during  the  Roaring  Twenties,  each  an  im- 
provement over  the  last,  and,  finally,  in  1929 
he  achieved  the  success  for  which  he  had 


been  striving. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  you, 
but  homebuilding  was  about  as  accessible 
in  1929  as  it  is  today.  Plans  and  kits  were 
available  and  supply  houses  offered  every 
part  and  all  the  materials  you  needed  to  build 
a  Heath  Parasol,  Powell  Racer,  Ramsey  Fly- 
ing Bathtub  or  whatever  struck  your  fancy. 
All  were  sold  through  ads  in  aviation 
magazines,  fancy  brochures  and  colorful 
mail  order  catalogs  .  .  .  just  like  today.  One 
major  difference,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  really  reliable  small  engine 
existed  at  the  time.  The  British  deHavilland 
Gipsy  and  the  Warner  radial  were  probably 
the  best  small  production  aircraft  engines 
available  in  1 929,  but  they  were  quite  expen- 
sive and  actually  too  large  at  around  100  hp 
to  be  operated  affordably.  Homebuilders 
were  trying  to  fly  on  20  to  50  hp  or  so  and 
motorcycle  engines  were  about  all  that  was 
available  to  them  in  that  power  range.  The 
4-cylinder,  in-line,  air  cooled  Heath  Hender- 
son was  the  most  common  conversion,  but 
it  was  far  from  reliable  and  produced  only 
enough  power  to  fly  a  single  place  airplane 
.  .  .  when  it  was  running  right. 

Pietenpol  wanted  a  cheap,  reliable  engine 
that  could  fly  two  people  .  .  .  and  he  wanted 
an  airframe  in  which  his  greatest  investment 
was  his  time.  As  the  aviation  world  knows, 
the  result  was  the  marvelously  simple  Pieten- 
pol Air  Camper.  It  was  so  named  because 
the  front  cockpit  could  be  used  to  haul  camp- 
ing gear,  and  because  that  seemed  such  a 
romantic  notion  at  the  time  .  .  .  just  pack  up 
your  gear  and  wander  off  across  the  land- 
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scape  at  will,  landing  at  nightfall  in  any  farm- 
er's field  and  camping  out  under  the  wing  for 
free.  This  was  a  fairly  common  practice  at 
the  time  among  those  who  could  spare  the 
time  away  from  work  to  do  cross  country  fly- 
ing. They  rarely  had  to  camp  out,  however. 
Farmers  and  their  families  were  so  honored 
to  have  an  airplane  land  on  their  property 
that  the  pilot  usually  got  the  guest  bedroom. 

Pietenpol's  ideas  and  experiences  were  fi- 
nally crystallized  in  1929  in  his  masterpiece, 
the  Air  Camper.  A  2-place,  tandem,  open 
cockpit  parasol  wing  design,  it  was  the  es- 
sence of  simplicity.  The  fuselage  was,  in 
Pietenpol's  own  words,  a  deHavilland  type 
box  ...  a  truss-type  structure  built  up  out  of 
1"  x  1"  and  1"  x  %"  spruce  longerons  and 
intercostals,  plated  back  to  the  rear  cockpit 
with  plywood.  When  built  according  to  the 
plans,  it  weighed  just  130  pounds,  including 
the  plywood  seats  which  were  a  part  of  the 
basic  structure. 

The  28  ft.  one-piece  wing  consisted  of  28 
wood  truss-type  ribs  and  two  spruce  spars, 
both  4%"  deep  and  1 "  wide.  Each  spar  was 
made  up  out  of  two  routed  boards  spliced  at 
mid  span,  glued  and  bolted  top  to  bottom  with 
three  long  bolts.  The  necessary  rigidity  was 
achieved  by  means  of  4  wire  braced  bays 
and  4  wood  compression  struts  (plus,  of 
course,  the  wing  struts).  The  top  side  of  the 
leading  edge  was  covered  back  to  the  front 
spar  with  thin  aluminum  sheet.  The  airfoil 
was  Pietenpol's  own  concoction,  arrived  at 
through  a  lengthy  process  of  trial  and  error. 
In  his  article  in  the  1932  Flying  and  Glider 
Manual,  Bernie  admitted,  "I  don't  know  what 
to  call  it.  I  made  it  up  myself  after  building  a 
lot  of  wings.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
curve  I  can  find  for  the  ship.  I  started  out  with 
a  Goettingen  387,  but  I  couldn't  lift  hen  feath- 
ers with  that  wing."  Later  in  the  text,  he  says, 
"I  am  told  by  experts  that  the  curve  is  practi- 
cally an  Eiffel  36,  with  ordinates  increased 
25%  all  along  the  chord.  The  Eiffel  36  was 
the  curve  used  by  the  Curtiss  Jennies."  He 
and  a  neighbor,  Don  Finke," .  .  .  sketched  it 
out  one  night  out  of  our  heads,  and  when  we 
tried  it  we  found  we  had  a  curve  that  was 
about  as  fast  as  the  best  of  them,  but  would 
lift  two  people  like  a  balloon  .  .  ."  Built  as 
shown  in  the  plans,  the  wing  weighed  95 
pounds. 

The  wire  braced  tail  surfaces  were  built  up 
out  of  wood  ...  as  was  the  original  cross-axle 
landing  gear.  The  cabane  struts  and  two 
parallel  wing  struts  were  made  up  out  of 
streamline  steel  tubing  and  were  wire 
braced.  The  cabanes,  in  fact,  were  wire 
braced  on  three  sides,  leaving  only  the  left 
side  open  to  permit  entry  to  the  front  cockpit. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  there  were  some 
improvements  to  the  basic  design.  Low  pres- 
sure balloon  tires  replaced  the  tall,  skinny 
26"  x  4"  wheels  and  tires  originally  used  and 
recommended,  and  the  cross  axle  gave  way 
to  a  steel  tube,  split  type  landing  gear  with 
shock  cords  nestled  right  up  under  the  belly 
of  the  fuselage.  The  original  tail  skid,  which 
was  made  of  "the  4th  leaf  of  the  front  spring 
of  a  Model  T  Ford",  was  replaced  with  a 
hinged  tubular  assembly  with  a  little  coil 
spring  to  absorb  landing  loads. 

The  Air  Camper  airframe  was,  in  a  lot  of 
respects,  just  a  simple  stick  and  tissue  model 
airplane  scaled  up  to  full  size  .  .  .  which  was 
what  endeared  it  to  builders,  and  still  does 
to  this  day. 


Good  as  the  airframe  was,  however,  it 
would  have  never  been  successful  without 
the  equally  clever  work  Bernie  Pietenpol  did 
ahead  of  the  firewall.  In  what  can  only  be 
looked  back  upon  as  a  stroke  of  genius,  he 
selected  the  most  readily  available  engine  in 
the  world  at  that  time  that  could  produce  the 
power  he  needed  to  fly  2  people  and  made 
it  work  with  the  absolute  minimum  of  modifi- 
cations. The  engine  was,  of  course,  the 
Model  A  Ford,  which  could  be  purchased 
anywhere  in  perhaps  half  the  world  of  the 
early  1930s,  new  or  used.  Parts  were  only  a 
few  miles  away  from  any  farmer's  field  in 
which  a  Pietenpol  owner  might  make  a 
forced  landing,  and  everyone  knew  how  to 
work  on  them.  Legend  has  it  that  in  a  pinch, 
the  darn  things  would  even  run  on  kerosene 
if  you  tied  up  some  moth  balls  in  a  handker- 
chief and  suspended  them  in  the  stuff  with  a 
string. 

To  use  it  in  his  homebuilt,  Pietenpol 
stripped  the  Model  A  of  its  heavy  auto 
exhaust  system,  substituting  short  straight 
stacks;  shortened  up  the  intake  manifold; 
and  installed  a  World  War  I  surplus  magneto. 
Internally,  the  oil  splash  pan  was  modified  a 
bit  and  some  tubing  was  run  from  the  oil 
pump  to  direct  more  oil  onto  the  bearings. 
To  attach  a  propeller,  the  engine  was  turned 
around  in  the  airplane,  with  the  clutch/trans- 
mission end  facing  forward.  Onto  the  chank- 
shaft  flange  where  the  flywheel  was  previ- 
ously bolted,  a  length  of  Model  T  axle  .  .  . 
the  end  that  extended  into  the  differential . . . 
was  bolted  instead.  Four  long  7/ie  in.  bolts 
extended  right  on  through  the  flange  and  the 
axle  stub,  the  war  surplus  Lawrence  28 
wooden  propeller  Pietenpol  favored  and  its 
faceplate.  It  was  a  long  reach  for  threaded 
bolts,  but  worked  just  fine,  according  to 
Pietenpol.  The  Model  T  axle  was  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  hole  in  the  prop,  so  Bernie 
simply  turned  out  a  birch  bushing  to  slide 
over  the  length  of  axle  to  fill  the  gap! 

The  way  the  magneto  was  mounted  is 
rather  incredible  when  we  hear  about  it 
today.  First,  a  sort  of  tray  was  built  onto  the 
rear  of  the  engine  (the  front  end,  as  it  was 
used  in  the  car)  to  mount  the  mag.  This  put 
it  into  position  to  be  driven  directly  off  the 
end  of  the  crankshaft . . .  through  a  "universal 
joint"  that  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
leather  bolted  between  two  arms!  Apparently 
it  worked,  so  we  can't  kick  it.  The  price  was 
certainly  right.  Otherwise,  the  water  pump 
bracket  on  the  top  of  the  engine  had  to  be 
shortened  up  a  little  to  allow  its  fanbelt  pulley 
to  line  up  with  the  pulley  on  the  crankshaft, 
the  cover  plates  for  the  valves  and  the  rear 
of  the  engine  were  replaced  with  lighter  ma- 
terial . . .  and  with  a  few  other  odds  and  ends 
taken  care  of,  voila! ...  an  aircraft  engine. 
Pietenpol  recommended  that  it  be  cruised  at 
1600  rpm,  which  produced  35  hp  according 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  power  curve 
chart. 

What  Bernie  and  his  builders  ended  up 
with  was  a  finished  airplane  that,  with  the 
water  in  its  radiator,  weighed  about  625 
pounds.  It  had  a  useful  load  of  385  pounds, 
which  made  it  a  true  2-placer  in  an  era  when 
the  average  adult  male  weighed  significantly 
less  than  the  1 70  pounder  the  FAA  considers 
"average"  today.  It  was  a  true  "cow  pasture" 
airplane,  because  that's  where  they  were  op- 
erated. In  his  1932  articles  on  the  airplane, 
Pietenpol  said  the  Air  Camper  flew  like  a 


Swallow  TP,  took  off  like  a  Jenny  and 
climbed  like  a  Waco.  That  means  little  to 
most  of  us  today,  so  we  have  to  make  do 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Air  Camper 
cruised  about  60  to  75  mph  and  stalled  at  35 
or  so. 

Modern    Mechanix    and  Invention 

magazine,  which  was  published  in  Min- 
neapolis, introduced  Bernie  Pietenpol  and 
his  Air  Camper  to  the  world  in  1932  in  a  4- 
part  article  that  detailed  the  building  of  the 
airplane.  The  entire  article  was  also  printed 
in  the  magazine's  Flying  and  Glider  Manual 
for  that  year.  The  airplane  and,  especially, 
its  Model  A  engine  conversion  were  an  in- 
stant sensation.  Detailed  plans  were  drawn 
up  and  they  were  sold  about  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  printed.  Air  Campers  were  soon 
going  together  in  basements  and  garages  all 
over  the  country,  but  no  one  really  knows 
how  many  were  eventually  completed  and 
flown. 

Bernie  lived  near  a  tiny  farm  community 
named  Cherry  Grove,  Minnesota  (south  of 
Rochester  and  just  north  of  the  Iowa  border) 
and  had  been  asked  to  fly  the  150  or  so 
miles  to  the  Twin  Cities  for  pictures  to  be 
taken,  and  for  members  of  the  magazine's 
staff  to  fly  the  airplane.  The  resulting  article, 
a  first  person  narrative  by  Pietenpol,  himself, 
is  a  treasure  that  fortunately  all  of  us  still 
have  access  to  today.  In  the  1 960s,  the  Ex- 
perimental Aircraft  Association  reprinted  all 
the  Flying  and  Glider  Manuals  . . .  and  has 
recently  done  so  again.  In  addition  to  the 
building  instructions,  the  article  is  a  period 
piece  that  is  great  fun  to  read.  Very  conver- 
sational, it  is  shot  through  with  quaint  expres- 
sions of  the  early  1 930s  that  keep  you  chuck- 
ling from  start  to  finish.  Stuff  like  Bernie  say- 
ing the  Modern  Mechanix  staffers  ".  .  . 
hopped  the  little  sky  busters  and  said  they 
were  pretty  hotsy  totsy" . .  .  and  that  if  he  did 
not  have  time  to  weld  up  a  steel  tube  fuse- 
lage for  those  who  preferred  that  option,  he'd 
".  .  .  have  a  fellow  weld  it  who  knows  his 
groceries."  Later  in  the  text,  he  informs  us 
that  the  hangar  gang  at  his  private  strip  re- 
fers to  the  tail  section  of  an  airplane  as  the 
"end  spinach" .  .  .  and  that  the  power  of  the 
Model  A  was  ".  .  .  not  of  the  soupy  variety 
that  it  will  drag  pilot  and  ship  behind  it  like  a 
shirt  tail,  no  matter  what  the  pilot  does."  We 
can  laugh  at  these  expressions  today,  but 
not  derisively  because  we  know  full  well  that 
50  years  from  now,  our  terms  and  expres- 
sions will  be  just  as  quaint  and  amusing. 
(Hello  out  there,  you  researchers  of  the  year 
2040!) 

Throughout  the  article,  Pietenpol  insists  he 
is  merely  a  "graduate  of  the  School  of  Hard 
Knocks",  but  it  is  obvious  a  lot  of  his  self 
depreciation  is  merely  for  literary  effect.  The 
man  was  without  question  a  very,  very  clever 
empirical  designer  and  engineer.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  apparently  right  about  the 
"school  of  hard  knocks"  in  one  respect:  he 
refers  to  accidents  on  numerous  occasions, 
mostly  "pancake"  landings,  but  only  in  the 
context  that  they  were  learning  experiences 
that  ended  up  making  the  Air  Camper  a  bet- 
ter airplane. 

One  thing  that  all  of  us  should  recognize 
is  that  while  Pietenpol  was  trying  .  .  .  suc- 
cessfully ...  to  develop  an  airplane  that  al- 
most any  working  man  could  afford,  he  was 
not  in  that  momentous  year  of  1 929  taking 
a  big  step  backward  in  the  state  of  the  art  of 
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light  aircraft  design  or  performance.  The  Air 
Camper  is  so  wonderfully  and  quaintly  "an- 
tique" to  our  eyes  today  that  we  tend  to  as- 
sume it  always  was.  That  simply  is  not  the 
case.  The  military's  first  line  fighters  were 
still  open  cockpit  biplanes  in  the  early  '30s 
and  monoplanes  were  still  regarded  as 
somewhat  avant  garde.  Sure,  the  sleek 
Lockheed  Vegas,  Boeing  Monomails,  North- 
rop Alphas  and  such  were  already  on  the 
scene,  but  they  were  the  Lear  Jets  and 
Gulfstreams  of  the  day  .  .  .  totally  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  ordinary  person.  In  the  context 
of  its  time,  the  Pietenpol  was  a  sort  of  poor 
man's  Davis  or  Fairchild  22,  both  very  much 
admired  certificated  .  .  .  expensive  .  .  . 
sportplanes,  and  was  not  all  that  far  removed 
in  configuration  from  the  American  Eaglet, 
Nicholas-Beazley  NB-8G,  Rearwin  Junior  or 
even  the  Aeronca  C-2  and  Taylor  E-2  Cub 
...  all  of  which  were  production  aircraft  that 
were  parasol  (or  nearly  so)  winged  designs. 
Nor  was  the  Air  Camper  that  much  of  a  piker 
when  it  came  to  performance  and  reliability. 
The  rest  of  the  very  light  aircraft  of  the  day, 
the  "flivvers"  as  they  were  called,  where 
chugging  around  behind  engines  like  the  3- 
cylinder  Szekely,  with  its  propensity  for  blow- 
ing heads  right  off  the  cylinders,  and  the 
Continental  A-40,  about  which  no  less  an 
authority  than  Continental's  chief  of  en- 
gineering, Carl  Bachle,  would  say,  "It  was  a 
terrible  engine.  It  was  my  job  to  fix  it,  and  I 
couldn't  fix  it."  (So,  he  had  Harold  More- 
house design  its  replacement,  the  Continen- 
tal A-50,  which  was  the  first  really  good  very 
small  aircraft  engine.)  The  converted  Model 
A  was,  in  truth,  as  good  or  better  than  the 
certified  engines  the  factories  were  using  on 
their  flivvers  in  the  early  1 930s.  It  was  heavy, 
but  the  Air  Camper  was  designed  around  it 
and  the  resulting  power  to  weight  ratio  was 
as  good  or  better  than  the  factory  jobs.  Phys- 
ically, the  Air  Camper  was  a  little  smaller 
than  the  E-2,  the  C-2,  Curtiss  Junior,  the 
Eaglet  and  all  the  rest  and  the  Model  A  could 
swing  a  pretty  good  sized  propeller,  so  Ber- 
nie's  little  of  homebuilt  had  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Interestingly,  the  situation  in 
1 929  and  the  early  1 930s  was  a  lot  like  it  is 
today,  with  the  homebuilts  having  better  per- 
formance than  factory  aircraft  of  comparable 
power. 

The  really  amazing  thing  about  the  Air 
Camper,  however,  has  been  its  adaptability 
and  never  ending  popularity.  As  a  competi- 
tive design,  the  airplane  should  have  faded 
away  in  the  late  1930s  as  did  its  contem- 
poraries, the  E-2,  Curtiss  Junior  and  all  the 
rest.  With  the  coming  of  the  Continental  A-50 
and  especially  its  successor,  the  A-65,  a 
whole  new  breed  of  very  capable  lightplanes 
quickly  emerged  ...  the  Luscombe,  Aeronca 
Chief,  J-3,  Taylorcraft . . .  with  the  result  that 
the  Air  Camper  was  badly  outclassed,  per- 
formancewise.  With  its  parasol  wing  and 
open  cockpits,  it  was  too  draggy,  even  fitted 
with  an  A-65,  to  keep  up  with  the  little  closed 
cabin  jobs. 

The  Pietenpol  did  not  die,  however.  It  still 
had  low  cost  going  for  it,  and  with  its  big 
wheels,  it  could  be  flown  from  fields  you 
wouldn't  even  want  to  put  a  Cub  in.  People 
kept  building  them  right  up  to  the  time  World 
War  II  put  a  stop  to  most  of  civilian  flying 
activity  .  .  .  even  though  homebuilding  had 
become  technically  illegal  in  1938  when  the 
Federal  Air  Regulations  were  completely  re- 


vamped.  They  did  not  specifically  outlaw 
homebuilts,  but  by  making  no  provisions  for 
them,  the  effect  was  the  same.  The  Pieten- 
pol was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  late  1940s 
and  early  '50s  when  the  price  of  used  Cubs, 
Champs  and  Taylorcraft  dropped  to  give 
away  levels.  During  the  Korean  War,  you 
could  buy  all  the  Cubs  you  wanted  for  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  apiece  .  .  .  and  you 
couldn't  build  even  a  Pietenpol  for  that  at 
the  time.  Homebuilding  was  made  legal 
again  in  1953,  however,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  the  sport  aviation  movement 
began  to  thrive,  and  both  vintage  aircraft  and 
homebuilt  enthusiasts  began  to  treasure  the 
ol'  Air  Camper.  The  old  airplane  fans  consid- 
ered it  an  antique,  and  the  homebuilders 
began  building  them  again  . . .  although  usu- 
ally with  Continentals,  brakes  and  tailwheels. 
A  few  still  built  them  with  Model  A's  just  for 
the  fun  of  it. 

What  about  Bernie  Pietenpol?  Well,  he 
was  still  alive  and  kicking . . .  and  still  building 
Air  Campers  at  his  same  old  stand  in  Cherry 
Grove,  MN.  To  swing  back  to  the  '30s  for  a 
moment,  he  followed  up  the  Air  Camper  with 
the  Model  T  powered,  single  place  Scout . . . 
and  in  1936  a  side-by-side  version  of  the  Air 
Camper  powered  by  a  Ford  V-8. 

Years  later,  in  the  early  1960s  when 
Chevy  came  out  with  the  Corvair,  he  in- 
stantly recognized  that  its  air  cooled  flat  six 
was  made  to  be  hung  on  the  nose  of  an  Air 
Camper.  Taking  the  very  same  tack  he  had 
with  the  Model  A  over  30  years  earlier, 
Pietenpol  adapted  the  Corvair  engine  to  air- 
craft use  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  mod- 
ification. He  even  retained  the  cooling  fan 
with  its  serpentine  fan  belt,  for  example  .  .  . 
and  as  before,  the  conversion  was  a  great 
success. 

Because  it  was  originally  designed  for  a 
heavy  engine,  the  Pietenpol  became  a  popu- 
lar test  bed  in  the  1 970s  and  '80s  for  about 
everything  imaginable  .  .  .  from  modern  V-8 
auto  engines  to  the  little  Continentals  that 
have  to  be  hung  way  out  from  the  firewall  to 
maintain  the  proper  weight  and  balance. 
With  its  slow  landing  speed,  the  Piet  was 


well  suited  to  the  task  of  experimentation. 

After  a  long  and  wonderfully  productive 
life,  Bernie  Pietenpol  died  in  1984,  greatly 
honored  by  all  in  aviation.  His  last  Air 
Camper,  the  Corvair  powered  version,  was 
donated  to  the  EAA  Museum  and  put  on  per- 
manent display  in  that  beautiful  new  facility 
at  Oshkosh.  Sometime  later,  several  EAA 
Chapters  worked  together  to  dismantle  Ber- 
nie's  hangar,  located  on  his  private  air  strip 
in  southeastern  Minnesota,  and  re-erected  it 
on  the  Pioneer  Airport  just  adjacent  to  the 
EAA  Museum  ...  all  in  memory  of  one  of 
the  truly  great  pioneers  of  sport  aviation. 

Today  there  are  two  types  of  Pietenpol 
builders:  those  who  build  Air  Campers  be- 
cause they  want  an  inexpensive,  easy  to 
build,  easy  to  fly,  short  field,  fun  airplane, 
and  those  who  want  to  make  history  live  by 
faithfully  recreating  Bernie's  designs.  Jim 
Vandervort  is  one  of  the  latter. 

Jim  has  built  his  Pietenpol  twice.  He  got 
the  bug,  he  says,  at  Rockford  in  1969,  began 
building  his  Air  Camper  from  the  1932  plans 
shortly  thereafter  and  completed  it  in  1974. 
Along  the  way  he  had  decided  to  use  the 
Corvair  engine  .  .  .  with  a  gear  reduction  unit 
he  built  up  from  plans  available  at  the  time. 
He  flew  the  airplane  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  one  day  he  "broke  it  all  to  pieces." 
The  engine  quit  cold  on  take-off  and  all  he 
had  time  to  do  was  get  the  nose  down  .  .  . 
and  look  squarely  in  the  face  of  the  corn  crib 
he  was  about  impact.  As  the  last  plank  clat- 
tered to  the  ground,  Jim  unstrapped,  climbed 
out  of  what  was  left  of  his  airplane  and  after 
getting  some  tools,  removed  the  bottom  of 
the  carburetor  .  .  .  while  the  wreckage  was 
still  imbedded  in  the  corn  crib.  Looking  up 
into  the  carb,  he  immediately  spotted  the  cul- 
prit that  had  brought  him  down.  A  tiny  cres- 
cent shaped  piece  of  metal  was  jammed  into 
the  back  side  of  the  needle  seat. 

"It  was  all  my  own  doin',"  Jim  concedes 
today.  "You  know,  it  was  one  of  those  deals 
where  somebody  who  doesn't  know  much 
thinks  he  knows  it  all.  That's  about  the  way 
I  was.  AN  fittings,  you  Know  .  .  .  who  needs 
AN  fittings?  Well,  I  found  out  I  need  AN  fit- 
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tings,  because  using  something  else  was  my 
downfall.  I  didn't  want  to  buy  that  expensive 
aircraft  quality  stuff,  so  I  used  automotive 
gas  line  fittings  instead.  The  reduction  gear 
I  was  running  caused  some  vibration  and 
kept  throwing  off  the  fan  belt.  The  last  time 
it  did  it,  I  had  the  gas  line  off,  and  when  I  put 
it  back  on,  I  sheared  off  a  little  tiny  crescent 
shaped  piece  ...  and  on  my  first  take-off,  it 
got  me." 

Jim  says  it  was  a  lot  more  difficult  rebuild- 
ing the  wreck  than  it  was  building  the  Pieten- 
pol  in  the  first  place.  It  took  him  about  10 
years,  but  he  was  also  involved  in  a  lot  of 
other  projects  during  that  stretch  of  time. 
Several  things  were  changed  the  second 
time  around,  such  as  his  reversion  to  direct 
drive,  eliminating  the  45  pound  reduction 
unit.  This  caused  some  extra  work,  however. 
Towering  well  over  six  feet  and  weighing 
some  270  pounds,  Jim  needed  weight  up 
front  to  compensate  for  himself  in  the  rear 
cockpit  .  .  .  and  in  its  absence,  he  had  to 
move  the  wing  back  3  inches.  That  was  a 
little  too  much,  he  told  me  last  September 
when  we  met  at  the  MERFI  Fly-In  at  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  if  he  loses  any  weight,  he  says, 
he'll  have  to  move  it  forward  again.  Fortu- 
nately, that  is  relatively  easy  to  do  with  a 
parasol  wing. 

Bernie  Pietenpol  recommended  using  the 
95  hp  version  of  the  Corvair  engine,  but  they 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  come  by  today.  Jim 
used  a  110  hp  version,  but  installed  a  new 
95  hp  camshaft.  "Everything  is  the  same  as 
a  95,  except  that  mine  has  the  higher  com- 
pression 110  heads.  Unfortunately,  that 
means  I  have  to  use  100LL  instead  of 
cheaper  auto  gas.  Anytime  you  deviate  from 
Mr.  Pietenpol's  recommendations,  you  come 
up  short.  He  had  it  all  figured  out." 

The  engine  is  very  much  like  it  was  in 
automotive  use.  Jim  had  to  bolt  on  a  prop 
hub  adaptor  .  .  .  right  where  the  flywheel 
normally  went,  a  la  the  old  Model  A  conver- 
sion .  .  .  and  he  had  to  build  an  intake  mani- 
fold to  put  the  carburetor  down  underneath 


the  engine  so  the  fuel  pump  could  be  elimi- 
nated. It's  a  gravity  fed  system  in  the  Air 
Camper,  with  the  fuel  up  in  the  wing.  There 
is  also  an  oil  heated  chamber  in  the  intake 
manifold  .  . .  another  Pietenpol  idea,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  cut  down  on  carb  ice. 

According  to  Jim,  Bernie  originally  recom- 
mended light  cardboard  .  .  .  actually  political 
posters  ...  as  re-enforcement  for  the  leading 
edge  of  the  wing.  The  1932  Flying  and 
Glider  Manual  drawings  show  aluminum  re- 
enforcement,  however,  so  that's  what  Jim 
used  when  he  built  the  airplane.  "When  I  was 
carrying  the  wing  away  from  the  wreck,  I 
realized  how  heavy  it  was  ...  so  when  I 
rebuilt  it,  I  used  the  cardboard.  I  went  down 
to  a  printing  shop  and  asked  for  political 
poster  material  and  got  it  before  any  ink  was 
put  on  it." 

The  first  time  around,  Jim  had  used  a  com- 
peting Dacron  covering  process,  but  in  the 
meantime  had  been  converted  to  Stits  mate- 
rials and  methods  and  used  that  on  his  re- 
built wing.  "I  really  like  the  Stits  process.  I 
have  it  on  my  T-Craft  with  a  beautifully  slick 
finish,  but  on  the  Pietenpol  I  used  just 
enough  to  make  the  covering  airworthy.  Mr. 
Pietenpol  recommended  only  four  coats  of 
dope  on  Air  Campers  to  keep  the  weight 
down,  so  I  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  on  my 
airplane." 

The  rebuilt  Pietenpol  weighed  a  svelt  618 
pounds  empty,  down  from  668  in  its  original 
configuration  .  .  .  and  actually  a  little  lighter 
than  the  1 932  specs  for  the  Model  A  version, 
which  was  625  pounds.  There  were  some 
problems,  however.  The  alternator  rotor 
shaft  had  been  bent  in  the  crash,  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  trial  and  error  fiddling  around  to  dis- 
cover it  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  tweaking  this  and 
changing  that  had  to  be  done  to  get  the  thing 
"good  enough  to  fly,"  as  Jim  says.  Last  sum- 
mer he  was  one  of  the  Air  Camper  owners 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Brodhead,  Wl 
for  the  annual  Pietenpol  fly-in,  but  chose  not 
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to  fly  up  with  the  group  to  Oshkosh  for  the 
60th  anniversary  observance.  Some  other 
minor  problems  had  cropped  up  and  he 
didn't  feel  it  was  wise  to  go  flying  into  the 
heavy  traffic  at  the  EAA  Convention.  He  had 
the  kinks  worked  out  a  month  later  and  was 
able  to  make  it  to  MERFI. 

Jim  Vandervort  was  born  in  California,  but 
his  parents  brought  him  back  to  their  native 
Wilmington,  Ohio  before  he  was  4  years  old. 
Like  most  of  us,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
born  with  aviation  in  his  genetic  make  up  . .  . 
but  as  he  says  today,  "I  had  a  terrible  time 
getting  into  aviation.  When  I  was  about  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  I  got  a  job  as  a 
line  boy  at  the  Wilmington  Airport,  but  about 
two  days  before  school  was  out,  the  place 
burned  to  the  ground.  That  was  the  end  of 
my  job,  so  I  decided  to  go  to  college.  I  got 
my  teaching  certificate  at  Wilmington  Col- 
lege and  went  up  to  the  Cleveland  area  and 
taught  at  Parma  Senior  High  School. 
Another  teacher  and  I  bought  a  Cub  and  I 
got  about  26  hours  in  it  the  first  summer  we 
had  it.  Then  it  got  caught  in  a  windstorm  and 
was  totalled  .  .  .  and  that  ended  my  second 
attempt  to  get  into  aviation.  I  quit  teaching 
then  and  came  back  home  to  Wilmington 
and  started  my  own  automobile  service  gar- 
age, which  I  ran  for  10  years.  I've  since  gone 
back  to  teaching  ...  I  teach  A&P  mechanics 
now  at  a  vocational  school  in  Wilmington." 

During  the  long  period  of  time  the  Pieten- 
pol was  being  built,  flown,  wrecked  and  re- 
built, Jim  was  adding  a  number  of  other 
airplanes  to  his  stable  .  .  .  and  he  still  owns 
every  one  he  has  ever  bought. 

"Oh  yeah,  I've  still  got  them.  I've  never 
sold  an  airplane  -  just  that  wrecked  Cub.  I 
think  we  got  $1 50  apiece  for  the  pile  of  metal 
that  was  left.  Later,  I  bought  a  rag  wing 
Cessna  170,  which  probably  is  one  of  the 
finest  airplanes  that  was  ever  built.  It's  light 
and  really  flies  well.  Mine  had  been  used  as 
a  skydiver  airplane  and  was  all  beat  when  I 
got  it.  I  fixed  it  up  and  flew  it  for  11  or  12 
years.  Then  I  found  a  crack  in  the  bulkhead 
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where  the  landing  gear  bolts  on,  and  that 
means  you've  got  to  take  the  bellyband  off 
and  do  all  kinds  of  work.  Frankly,  I  don't 
enjoy  working  on  them  so  much  anymore  . . . 
I'd  rather  fly  them.  I  put  it  in  the  barn  and 
bought  a  1 72,  which  my  wife  likes  a  lot  better 
anyway.  She  likes  it  because  the  floor  is  flat 
to  the  ground  like  a  car  and  it  has  a  lot  of 
cabin  heat  in  the  winter.  We  can  also  get  the 
(Cincinnati)  Reds  ball  games  on  the  ADF,  so 
she  thinks  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world. 
It's  a  '62  model  with  the  6-cylinder  Continen- 
tal, which  I  like  ...  a  nice  engine. 

"Then,  I've  got  my  Taylorcraft,  which  I  re- 
ally enjoy  for  myself.  In  fact,  I've  got  three  of 
them.  My  first  one  was  a  '41  and  it  just  plain 
wore  out .  .  .  the  fabric  and  everything.  That 
was  when  I  realized  I  didn't  want  to  work  on 
them  any  more,  so  I  went  out  and  bought 
another  one.  That  one  is  a  '46  model.  I  gave 
the  '41  to  my  6  year  old  grandson.  He  goes 
everywhere  with  me  and  we  camp  out  a  lot. 
I  also  bought  a  '48  T-Craft  that  had  been 
wrecked  in  1951  ...  on  floats  .  .  .  and  had 
been  in  a  barn  ever  since  .  .  .  and  then  I 
bought  an  L-3  Aeronca  here  lately,  and  it  is 
just  a  mess.  The  wings  are  just  completely 
rotten  with  age.  I'm  sort  of  rebuilding  at  it, 
but  I've  really  got  no  business  having 
another  airplane  flying.  It's  hard  enough  to 
keep  three  flying,  so  what  do  I  need  with 
another  one?  I  guess  it's  just  pure  hoggish- 
ness.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  that  170. 
I  don't  want  to  part  it  out,  so  I  guess  someday 
I'll  get  around  the  putting  it  back  together." 

One  thing  Jim  has  going  for  him  that  prob- 
ably encourages  his  airplane  "hoggishness" 
involves  hangars.  The  school  where  he  is 
employed  is  on  the  old  Clinton  County  Air 
Force  Base,  which  is  now  the  home  base  for 
Airborne  Express,  but  he  keeps  his  airplanes 
on  a  private  grass  strip  about  4  miles  south 
of  there. 

"The  man  who  owns  the  strip  allows  us  to 
build  hangars  and  it's  a  unique  situation. 
After  we  build  a  hangar,  he  lets  us  have  total 
free  use  of  it  for  five  years,  then  he  charges 
just  $50  a  year  for  insurance  and  taxes.  So, 
I've  got  three  hangars,  one  for  each  of  the 
airplanes  I  have  flying  (the  Pietenpol,  T-Craft 
and  172).  If  I  get  another  one  flying,  I'll  have 
to  build  another  hangar.  It's  a  really  neat  deal 
and  the  airport  is  3,200  feet  of  the  flattest, 
straightest  and  smoothest  grass  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life  . .  .  with  nothing  at  either  end 
for  2  or  3  miles." 

Jim  is  also  a  car  enthusiast  and  has  a  "col- 
lection" of  old  Volvos,  mostly  for  parts.  He 
keeps  one  or  two  going  to  haul  all  his  tools 
when  he  is  working  on  his  airplanes.  "They 
just  go  on  forever,  even  after  they've  been 
driven  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  miles. 
I've  been  into  cars  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  ever 
since  I  was  a  kid,  actually.  Over  the  years, 
I've  put  V-8s  in  everything.  Model  A's,  you 
name  it.  I  had  a  Corvair  once  that  had  a  327 
Chevy  V-8  in  the  back  seat.  Went  like  mad. 
What  I  have  today,  though,  and  what  I  really 
love  is  an  Austin  Mini  Cooper.  I  really  enjoy 
that  thing,  it's  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  about  as  big 
as  I  am,  makes  a  lot  of  noise  and  goes  like 
mad.  Mine's  a  Mark  I  with  the  rubber  suspen- 
sion, sliding  windows  like  an  airplane,  and  a 
1,275  cc  engine. 

"I  really  enjoy  the  Pietenpol,  too.  It's  a 
good  ol'  fun  airplane.  It  isn't  fast,  but  it's  all 
fun.  It's  just  what  Mr.  Pietenpol  intended  it  to 
be.  I  just  love  it."  Q 


We  Fulfill  Dreams 


If  you've  done 
any  work  on  a  homebuilt 
aircraft,  you  know  our  company, 
Aircraft  Spruce  &  Specialty.  It's 
the  only  place  in  the  western  U.S. 
where  you  can  find  all  the  mater- 
ials and  hardware  you  need  to 
complete  that  homebuilt  aircraft 
of  your  dreams.  If  you're 
doing  a  restoration  or 
maintenance  project 


on  a  certified  aircraft,  we've  got 
parts  and  materials  for  that,  too. 
We've  got  it  all. 

Finally,  nobody  can  match  our 
new  'Touch  'n  Go"  ordering.  Just 
call  (800)824-1930  for  the  quickest 


At  Aircraft  Spruce  &  Specialty, 
we  provide  everything 
you  need  to  fulfill 
your  dreams. 


Aircraft  Spruce  &  Specialty  •  201  W.  Truslow  Ave.,  Dept.  SA  •  Fullerton,  CA  92632  •  (71 4)870-7551 


•  Quick  to  Build 

•  Fun  to  Fly 

When  It  Comes  To  Integrity,  Popularity,  And  The  Most  Fun  In  Recreational  Flying. 

KITFOX  LEADS 


Kitfox  has  become  first  choice  among  builders  who 
want  a  project  that  arrives  as  a  complete  kit;  that  goes 
together  fast  and  easy. 

Kitfox  leads  in  practical  options,  adapting  to  skis  or 
two  types  of  wheels  or  floats.  Choose  from  four 
powerplants  and  lots  of  other  exciting  options  that  make 
Kitfox  an  outstanding  investment. 

Kitfox  leads  its  class  in  performance.  You  can  take-off 
solo  in  75',  climb  at  1,600  fpm,  cruise  at  85  and  land  in 
100'.  Conveniently,  Kitfox  wings  fold  back  in  two 
minutes  and  you  can  tow  your  aircraft  home. 

Kitfox  leads  in  the  choice  of  materials — little  things  like 
vernier  throttle  controls,  aircraft  spec  rod  ends,  bearings, 
structural  materials. 

So,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Order  your  Kitfox  now 
and  turn  final  for  easy  building/fun  flying.  Our  complete 
info  pack  costs  $10  and  our  Kitfox  video  is  $15.  Act  now! 
Call  today  and  use  your  MasterCard  or  Visa,  or  send  in 
the  coupon. 


,  ! 

Denney  Aerocraft  Co. 

100-S  N.  Kings  Road 
Nampa,  Idaho  83651 
Phone  (208)  466-1711 
FAX  (2081  466-7194 

Please  rush  me  your  KITFOX 

□  Video  for  $15  □  Info  pack  and 

□  VHS  color  poster 

□  Beta  for  $10.00 

□  PAL  $20  ($12  overseas! 

Bill: 

□  MasterCard       0  Visa  or 
□  check  enclosed  $  U.S. 

MC  or  Visa  #  

exp.  date  

Name  


Address 
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Barney  Oldfield 
Aircraft  Company 

PO  Box  228  Dept.  SP 
Needham,  MA 
02192 

Champagne  aerobalic 
performance  on  a 
beer  pocketbook. 
Uses  65  to  125  hp. 
NASAD  approved.  Kits 
and  components.  New 
2  place  Buddy  Baby 
now  flying.  Info  on  all 
three  $10.00. 


THE  ECONOMICAL 
—  KR  SYSTEM  — 

■  180  MPH  Cruise  Speed  ■  3.8  Gallons/Hour 

■  Lightweight,  responsive  ■  Retractable  landing  gear 

■  Detachable  Wings  ■  Trailerable 

■  $5,200  provides  everything  you  need  to  build  the 
KR-2  —  2-seater  (less  engine  and  instruments) 

■  Requires  only  hand  tools  and  small  power  tools 

■  Many  premolded  parts  available 

■  KR1-KR2-KR100  Action  packed  video  $24.95. 
Specify  VHS  or  BETA  •  Info  packet  $8.00. 

RAND  ROBINSON  ENGINEERING,  INC. 

15641  Product  Lane,  Suite  A-5,  Huntington  Bch.,  CA  92649 

(714)  898-3811 


STITS  POLY-FIBER 

THE  MOST  POPULAR 
AIRCRAFT  COVERING  MATERIALS 
IN  AVIATION  HISTORY 

HERE'S  WHY!  *  Proven  Durability  on  Thousands  of  Aircraft. 

*  FAA-STC  for  Over  660  Aircraft  Models,  m  Over  23  Years  Service 
History.  *  Superior  Quality  Coatings  Developed  and  Manufactured 
Under  the  Quality  Control  of  an  FAA-PMA  especially  for  Polyester 
Fabric  on  Aircraft,  Not  Brittle  Automotive  Finishes,  Modified  Short  Life 
Water  Borne  House  Paint,  or  Tinted  and  Relabeled  Cellulose  Dope. 

*  Will  Not  Support  Combustion.  *  Lightest  Covering  Approved 
Under  FAA-STC  and  PMA.  ^  Most  Economical  Covering  Materials 
Considering  Years  of  Trouble  Free  Service.  X  Easy  Repalrabllity. 

*  No  False  or  Misleading  Advertising  Claims. 

VIDEO  TAPE  AVAILABLE 
FABRIC  COVERING  WITH  RAY  STITS  Sponsored  by  EAA 
Aviation  Foundation.  Before  Making  Expensive  Mistakes,  See  This 
Tape  and  LEARN  HOW  TO  DO  IT  RIGHT  THE  FIRST  TIME.  VHS 
or  Beta,  $49.95.  Also  Direct  from  EAA  (1-800-843-3612),  and  from 
Stits  Distributors.  PAL,  PAL-M,  PAL-N  &  SECAM  also  Available. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FREE  *  Sample  of  High  Strength, 
Very  Smooth  1.7  oz.  Patented  Polyester  Fabric  Developed 
Especially  for  Aircraft  Covering.  ~K  Poly-Fiber  Manual  with 
Detailed  Instructions  for  Fabric  Covering  and  Painting  Aircraft 
for  Corrosion  Control.  *  Latest  Catalog  and  Distributor  List. 


STITS  POLY  FIBER 
AIRCRAFT  COATINGS 

P.O.  Box  3084-E,  Riverside,  CA  92519 
Phone  (714)  684-4280 


WICKS 

AIRCRAFT  SUPPLY  CO. 

410  PINK  STKKKT  •  HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS  62249 
TELEPHONE  (618)  654-7447 


Aircraft  plywood  &  spruce 
Glues,  epoxy  resins,  fillers 
AN,  MS,  NAS  hardware 
Steel  &  alum,  tubing,  sheets,  etc. 
Foams,  fiberglass,  tools 
Instruments,  Whelen  products 
Cuyuna,  Ultra,  KFM,  Rotax  engines 
Stits,  Randolph  &  Zolatone  paints 
AIRCRAFT  RAW  MATERIALS  KITS 
AND  NUMEROUS  OTHER  ITEMS!! 

Catalog  $5.00  (refundable  -  $35.  purchase) 
Visa,  Mastercard  &  UPS-COD  acceptable 


SUPPLY 


MINHMR 


Molt  Taylor 

BOX  1171,  LONGVIEW,  WA  98632 
PHONE  (206)  423-8260 


30  WINTER  1990 


Lancair  is  now  the  best  selling  high  performance  kit  plane  in  the 
world,  because  we  take  the  heat  better  than  the  competition. 


Composites  are  the  future,  but  heat  can  threaten  their  longevity. 
Thus  high  temp  advanced  composites  are  recognized  as  far 
superior  to  old  wet  lay  up,  room  temperature  systems.  Lancair 
has  the  only  airframe  using  all  high  temp  composites  and  is  your 
best  insurance  for  the  long  life  of  your  investment. 

Their  superior  strength  to  weight  ratios  coupled  with  NASA's 
latest  low  drag  airfoil  enables  your  Lancair  to  cruise  over  200  mph 
on  just  118  h.p.  Economy  cruise  yields  a  mere  5  gph.  Add  a  42" 
wide  cockpit,  long  range,  retractable  gear,  electric  flaps,  14  cu.ft.of 


baggage  area  ...  all  in  a  premolded  kit  priced  thousands  less 
than  our  would  be  competition.  Better  performance  ratios,  better 
materials,  better  thinking,  that's  why  the  future  is  with  Lancair. 

•  Learn  more  about  the  advanced  composite  Lancair.  Send  $15 
for  our  full  color  information  package.  ($18  overseas) 

******** 
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NEICO  AVIATION  INC. 

403  S.  Ojai  St.,  Santa  Paula,  CA  93060  (805)  933-2747 


COMPLETE  AIRCRAFT  SUBASSEMBLIES 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

Wings  •  Winglets 
Canards  •  Elevators 
Centersection  Spars 
Fuselage 
Engine  Cowlings 
Cabin  Turtle  Decks 
Completed 
Assemblies 


Well-equipped  shop  to  handle  any  composite  project. 
Assemblies  Vacuum  Bagged  and  Oven  Post-Cured. 


•  Defiant 

•  Cozy 

•  Long  EZ 

•  Lancair 

•  Glasair 


Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  information. 
FITZGERALD  COMPOSITES,  INC. 
Dept.  852,  16223-93rd  St.  •  Bristol,  Wl  53104  •  414-857-7500 

New  20  Page  Catalog  -  $2.00 


0 
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THE  FREEDOM  MACHINE 


Ken  Brock's  spectacular  KB-2  Gyroplane  -  now  available  as  a  complete 
kit  with  McCulloch  or  Volkswagen  power.  You  assemble  from  eight  self- 
contained  kits,  which  can  be  purchased  at  once  or  one  at  a  time  to  spread 
out  costs.  Plans  package  includes  construction  drawings,  step-by-step 
building  instructions  and  a  flight  training  manual. 


J0f^    49        /  MANUFACTURING 

JCPft/   T&tflf*b  J  11852  WESTERN  AVE  \M  Y t3k^ 

\J/UMJf\s  stanton,  California  90680  |V  m[*zM 

\  714  898-4366  ■ 


KB-2  INFORMATION  PACK  -  $7.00 


Sportsman 
Pilot » 


P.O.  Box  2768 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2768 


